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The American Army and Peace- 
Time Training 
The views of three senior officers on certain aspects of one 
of our knottiest problems 


PEACK STRENGTH UNITS AND COMBAT TRAINING 


By A GENERAL OFFICER 


EFORE the World War the 

typical European infantry com- 
pany consisted of approximately two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty 
trained men and five trained officers. 
While these companies had, as a rule, 
a peace-time cadre, the individuals 
necessary to transform the peace-time 
unit to a war-time one were designated 
by name and were trained for their 
war-time duties. Arms and personal 
equipment for each of the individuals 
were constantly on hand, marked with 
appropriate identifying symbols. The 
result was that a European infantry 
company was, in faet, organized at all 
limes at one strength, a portion of its 
personnel being on furlough except for 
brief training periods each year. 

In transplanting to the United States 
the idea of peace cadres and war 
Strengths, it sometimes seems that we 
brought a skeleton without other sub- 
stance. The method that we have 
adopted is to add a few more or less 


trained officers and many untrained 
men to a peace strength unit and then 
to call it a war unit. Our proposed 
method of changing from peace to 
war strength has the added disad- 
vantage and weakness of expecting and 
requiring that the transformation take 
place practically on the field of battle. 
This does not appear reasonable or 
sound. A more logical course of rea- 
soning would be to recognize that the 
strength of our Regular Army as it 
exists from day to day, designate it by 
whatever word you wish, is to all in- 
tents and purposes its war strength. 
We were fortunate during the World 
War in many ways. Not the least of 
these was that our associated powers 
not only held off the enemy while 
Congress, after declaring war, worked 
hard for forty-three days formulating 
2 law that would enable us to organize 
a modern army, but also that they con- 
tain the enemy for a year while our 
newly organized army was being given 
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a modicum of training. Nothing ever 
can take from that army the credit due 
it for being ready at the critical time 
to take its place in battle and for 
the enormous effect that this exerted 
towards bringing the war to a success- 
ful close. The excuses, if any are to 
be made, must come from those in au- 
thority who, having failed to follow the 
professional advice of the General 
Staff, caused the United States to ar- 
rive on the threshold of war with no 
army and with no law on the statute 
books which authorized the raising of 
an army. 


If we are so unfortunate as ever 
again to become engaged in war, our 
Regular Army and National Guard in- 
fantry units must take the field at 
whatever strength at which they are 
then maintained and trained. While 
we may have an opportunity to add to 
each company a small number of men 
to take the place of those detached at 
the last moment as caretakers, guards, 
sick, clerks, and even as nuclei for 
new units, this added number would 
probably not cause the _ effective 
strength to exceed fifty per cent of its 
peace-time strength. As a matter of 
fact, a larger percentage than this 
could not be assimilated, nor could 
more be added without changing com- 
pletely the tactics to be employed. 

It is this last point which must be 
emphasized. At present we spend 
much time teaching, theoretically, the 
tacties of so-called war strength units, 
and yet day by day our officers and 
noncommissioned officers must neces- 
sarily train with units the tactical 
handling of which is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. The tactical employ- 
ment of an infantry company of eighty 
or one hundred men is far different 


— 


from that of a company of two hyp. 
dred. 







































































Some of our school people advocate 
and argue that an infantry officer 
should get his peace-time training a 
home and should expect to receive 
nothing but war training at ou 
service schools. As a matter of theory 
this perhaps is sound, but, as a prae- 
tical matter, it is premised on too many 
conditions that do not exist. What as. 
surance have we that an enemy will 
allow us to recruit to war strength, 
organize and train, and then allow 
himself to be brought to battle when 
we are ready, and not before? When 
war comes the Infantry of our Regular 
Army and National Guard must, as 
above stated, take the field at once 
at approximately its then existing 
strength. As our present strength is 
the strength at which we will of neces- 
sity take the field, all of our peace- 
time training should be conducted with 
that in mind. To spend many hours of 
our time learning the correct theoret- 
ical tactical handling of units we may 
never see, and to negleet correspond- 
ingly the intensive study of. the tae 
tical handling of units we actually 
have and must at some time take into 
battle, is manifestly unsound. 

All of our infantry officers cannot 
be assured of receiving a reasonable 
amount of training with Regular or- 
ganizations. The law that fixes the 
commissioned strength of the Army 
provides officers sufficient for several 
categories, among which the officering 
of Regular organizations is but one 
Formerly the Regular Army consisted 
of a certain number of Regular units, 
including the commissioned strength 
required therefor, and no more, the 
proportion of officers to enlisted men 
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being approximately one to twenty- 
four. We oceasionally hear it stated 
that our Army now has one officer for 
every ten enlisted men. Of course 
nothing is further from the truth. 
Congress today authorizes approxi- 
mately one officer for every twenty- 
four enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, and this absorbs about fifty per 
cent of our commissioned strength. In 
addition thereto a certain number are 
authorized for other duty such as with 
the R. O. T. C., with the Organized 
Reserves, and with the National 
Guard. With more than fifty per cent 
of our regimental officers serving away 
from command duty, the futility and 
vnreasonableness of assuming that 
they must get all-of their peace train- 
ing at places other than at service 
schools should be apparent. That the 
War Department takes no such nar- 
row view of the matter can be seen in 
the fact that officers assigned to com- 
mand infantry regiments and infantry 
brigades at peace strength are first 
sent to the Infantry School for a re- 
fresher course. This in itself is a ree- 
ognition of the condition that senior 
officers, on account of the great diver- 
sity of duty required of them, cannot 
be expected to keep in close touch with 
command matters. Should their time 
at special service schools be consumed 
in explaining the organization and tac- 
tical disposition of units of a strength 
‘ar different from those that they will 
fneounter upon assuming their new 
commands? This question would settle 
itself without argument were it not 
that the mere existence of tables of so- 
called war strength is confusing. 

The question of peace and war 
Strengths affeets no other branch of the 


service to the extent that it does the 
Infantry, for the Infantry must train 
every man to take his place on the 
firing line as a member of the team. 
Without in any way minimizing the 
necessity for and importance of other 
branches of the service, they all, with 
the exception of the Cavalry, have 
many positions to fill that require a 
maximum of brawn and a minimum of 
military training. In the branches last 
referred to matters are, to some extent, 
balanced by requiring of their key 
men military training and technical 
knowledge of the very highest order. 

The solution is to adopt one strength 
for infantry units, remembering that 
highly trained troops require fewer 
leaders than less highly trained ones, 
and to teach at our schools and with 
our troops the tactical employment of 
the adopted strength. In so doing we 
shall at all times be preparing our 
troops to take their places, at a few 
moments’ notice, on the firing line, and 
we shall cease talking about units that 
at best are imaginary ones. Our Reg- 
ular and National Guard officers and 
noncommissioned officers will be no 
longer required to draw upon their 
imaginations, and at any time will be 
prepared to operate with the tools that 
they will be called upon to use in war. 
We should cease both to cover up our 
military deficiencies and to comfort 
ourselves by romancing about what we 
would like to have in time of war, and 
train officers and men theoretically and 
practically in the proper handling of 
units of the organization, size, and 
composition that we know we will have, 
not on M plus X days, but on M day 
itself, 
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II 
TRAINING OF PEACE STRENGTH UNITS 
Cot. P. L. Mites, Infantry 


CONOMY is the watchword of 

today. Twentieth century so- 
ciety is complex. So many more fac- 
tors enter into present-day human life 
than when methods were crude and 
needs were simple that the activity 
which fails to make full use of its time, 
its resources, and its by-products is 
headed for the serap-heap. Dissipa- 
tion of effort is ruinous in the Army 
as it is in business. 

Army service and Army training 
have kept pace with the other activities 
of our society in acquiring complexity. 
More arms, more weapons, new battle 
hazards and a greater variety of ele- 
ments to train than we had only a 
few years ago unite to make up a 
problem that requires for its solution 
the same sort of careful estimate of 
available time, resources, unforeseen 
contingencies, and the best disposition 
of the finished product that the indus- 
trial leader has to make to solve his 
complex problems. 

If industry does not lop off unes- 
sentials from its structure, it pays for 
it in cash, perhaps in failure. If the 
Army in its training devotes a large 
part of its available time to the things 
it probably will not be called upon to 
do at all, or only exceptionally, in cam- 
paign, it must pay for it in lives. 

Because of excessive overheads, care- 
taking requirements, and other well- 
known reasons, the active infantry reg- 
iments of the Regular Army have great 
difficulty in properly completing their 
training in all the subjects required in 
any training year. This is especially 
so in those northern posts where the 


indoor facilities are insufficient and the 
outdoor season is short. The National 
Guard Infantry, with its limited time, 
must have every unessential stripped 
from its training requirements in order 
to make any substantial progres 
toward real preparedness for its dif. 
ficult mission. , 

These preliminary statements of gen- 
eralities bring us down to a specific in. 
stance of wasted time and effort in ow 
infantry training. 

While we almost always require our 
map problems and map maneuvers to 
be prepared and solved with all units 
considered at war strength, we seldom 
have the war table organization for 
our troops in field exercises. While we 
do our theoretical thinking at war 
strength, have our mental pictures of 
war strength distances and frontages 
and in our theoretical work attempt to 
keep in mind and properly utilize all 
the aids to command furnished in the 
war organizations of headquarters and 
headquarters companies, we do our 
practical work under altogether dif- 
ferent conditions. 

A eompany of four, five or at most 
six squads, which has the strength for 
only a war platoon or less, is to train 
in an attack exercise, for example, 
a company. 

What organization does it use! 

If a captain and one lieutenant ar 
present, what are the proper duties of 
each? Does the captain actually com- 
mand these few squads directly ! And 
if the lieutenant then becomes a mere 
second in command, is he sent to the 
rear echelon? Or does the lieutenant 
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command the unit like a platoon and 
the captain set up a company com- 
mand post with the other platoons of 
his company imaginary? 

If the latter, does the captain set up 
his command post at war strength with 
all the runners and other elements pre- 
seribed ? 

If the unit is commanded directly as 
2 company, does he set up the full war 
strength command post? 

If he commands this little unit as a 
company does he reduce his frontages 
to correspond with the size of his ac- 
tual command, or are they so reduced 
for him by his superiors in assigning 
tasks to his unit? 

I suspect that all sorts of frontages 
have been assigned and that each one 
of the formations suggested has been 
used or attempted by some unit. Each 
unit has probably worked out its own 
conception of this reduced peace 
strength organization and employment 
for combat, and uses it habitually. 

What is done by the unit in this re- 
spect depends very much on the nature 
of the taetieal inspections for which 
it must prepare. In one corps area, it 
was required that nothing in our own 
foree should be imaginary, and that 
each organization in the battle forma- 
tions should be ‘‘as is.’’ In the little 
time available for preparing for these 
inspections each troop unit was prone 
to practice its field exercises with its 
actual strength. The conception at 
corps area headquarters was, I believe, 
that active Regular Army infantry 
units would probably have to fight at 
the redueed peace strengths at which 
they happened to be on M Day, and 
that they should know how to do it. 

As | see it, the Regular Army units 
like ail others, when the whole duration 


of the war is considered, will have to 
fight habitually on a war footing. 
Initially these units may have to go in- 
to battle at reduced peace strength, or 
more probably they will have to fight 
at first at some strengths between those 
of reduced peace and war. 

The National Guard units are in the 
same boat, although it is possible for 
them, if they are alive to the necessity, 
to inerease or fill their ranks with re- 
serves. 


With all these possibilities of battle 
service in mind, and with the need of 
finding and instituting short-euts in 
training ever confronting us, the spe- 
cific problem is: How shall we organize 
our reduced peace units for field and 
combat training? 

As an aid to a-solution let us first 
state a truism which we all know but 
of which we often lose sight. It is 
this: There is nothing in the training 
of a section not covered in the training 
of the squad except for the section 
leader and the guide. The training of 
the platoon introduces nothing new for 
the sections; the only new thing is the 
training of the platoon commander, the 
platoon sergeant, and the runners. 
Again, the company will be trained if 
the separate platoons are trained and 
the captain, buglers, runners, and 
other command post personnel can do 
their work properly. So for the bat- 
talion and larger units we need only 
properly trained subordinate units, 
plus the training of the command, 
communications, intelligence, and sup- 
ply personnel. The whole problem is 
therefore reduced to the proper train- 
ing of squads and the command, com- 
munications, intelligence, and supply 
personnel of aii mgher units. 

To obtain the proper training of this 
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personnel, it is desirable to have every 
element present at war strength. The 
smaller the unit considered, the more 
important is it to have no element in 
the organization imaginary or even 
outlined. For battalions and larger 
units this consideration is not so im- 
portant, and fortunate it is for us that 
this is so beeause rarely are we able 
under any situation or at any station, 
by combining organizations or other- 
wise, to get a war strength battalion 
available for training. 

The training of all units up to and 
including the platoon is possible in our 
reduced peace strength companies. The 
company, when training as a platoon, 
should have every element of the com- 
mand and communications personnel 
present, and a sufficient number of 
squads to permit the organization into 
sections (at least four squads). If this 
cannot be managed otherwise, consoli- 
dation of companies should be re- 
quired. For the combat training of 
the company a consolidation of the 
rifle companies of the battalion should 
usually be required, but each company 
should be organized completely as a 
platoon and the command post person- 
nel should be provided exactly. Each 
company would have to train runners 
additional to those required for a pla- 
toon in order to furnish its quota for 
the company command post when all 
companies of the battalion are consoli- 
dated. In the latter case, all surplus 
personnel should be utilized to outline 
the enemy, or as assistant umpires, or 
otherwise. In any event they should 
not form part of the organization of 
the company. In order to provide op- 
portunities for all, company comman- 
ders, first sergeants, acting signal ser- 
geants, and buglers should be rotated. 
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For the training of the battalion ang 
larger units, troops at war strength 
ean not be present. The next bes 
thing is to have command post exer. 
cises with all command posts down to 
include the platoon, with all command, 
communications, intelligence, and «&. 
easionally at least supply personne 
present, and with front line platoons 


War strength distances and intervals 
should always be used to prevent an 
improper visualization and an errone- 
ous conception of the time element. By 
cmploying these formations habitually, 
all personnel would be familiar with 
war frontages and distances on the 
ground, would learn properly to evaln- 
ate the time element, and would not 
have to dissipate its efforts. 


It hardly seems necessary that we 
should have to fight with our absurdly 
reduced peace strength units as such, 
even at the initial stages of a war. 

What could such units do, however 
much the frontages were reduced! 
The organization is wrong. A lot of 
expensive and hard to replace overhead 
personnel would be surplus in the com 
panies. They could help in the 
control, but they are not needed 
Their presence would add to the cas- 
ualties and would result in crippling 
the proper organization of the com- 
panies on a war-strength basis whet 
recruits or replacements did become 
available. 


If units had to be hurried to the 
theater of operations and rushed into 
battle at reduced peace strengths, rifle 
companies should go in as_ platoons, 
battalions as companies and regiments 
as battalions. If this were the case, 00 
training more than that already out 
lined would be necessary. No different 
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conceptions of spaee and time, and no 
extemporization of organization would 
confront the troops and commanders. 
They would always work with the same 
crganization. Surplus officers and 
noncommissioned officers made avail- 
eble by consolidation should be sent to 
the rear echelon to be available for re- 
placement if necessary or for the re- 
organization of units when recruits ar- 
rive in sufficient numbers for war 
strength organization. 

Occasional exercises should be had at 
strengths intermediate between peace 
and war, but these should not be 
* habitual. 

Any commander might put the 
above outlined scheme into effect. But 
if any inspector who is not in sym- 
pathy with this method, or is in too 
great a hurry, comes to his unit for a 
tactical inspection and fails to see a 
battalion, for instanee, with complete 
front line, reserves, and command 
posts, the scheme would probably be 
tried but onee. That is one of the rea- 
sons for suggesting the War Depart- 
ment should cover this matter in a gen- 
eral training poliey. 

An inspector could determine in 
each company or by selection at ran- 
dom from any company whether the 
squads, seetions, and platoons know 
their battle tasks. When it came to 


T seems to be a human trait to be- 
lieve that every military campaign 
that was suecessful should be a model 
lor us to follow in our training, 
whereas, the eampaign might have 
been successful in spite of wrong 
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finding out about the companies, a bat- 
talion would have to be consolidated in 
the usual manner and selected captains, 
first sergeants, acting signal sergeants, 
or all of these officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers one after the other, 
would be tested by the inspector. Be- 
fore the battalion and regiment were 
inspected, the inspector should have 
satisfied himself about the companies 
and all smaller units. If he then re- 
quired a command post exercise with 
all command, communications, intelli- 
gence, and supply personnel present 
with the organization we have already 
suggested for training, he certainly 
would be better able to determine the 
real battle efficiency of the unit. 

The other reason War Department 
action is necessary to carry this scheme 
into effect is that one peace strength 
regiment can not well be organized as 
a war strength battalion on the battle 
line if its adjacent regiments retain 
their peace organizations. There would 
be confusion in the brigade command 
and in lateral communications and 
liaison, 

There is no doubt that the adoption 
of this suggestion would provide for 
more uniform and better training and, 
if necessary, for an economical and ef- 
fective employment of our reduced 
peace strength units in battle. 


Ill 
COMMAND POST EXERCISES 
Bria. Gen. H. 


S. HAWKINS 


methods of training and procedure 
from small units up. If we look to our 
campaign in France in search of les- 
sons for the future we should find some 
things that are good lessons because 
they were well done, and other things 
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that were done badly and should not 
serve as models even though the errors 
in them have not yet been conceded 
generally. Some of the staff work was 
done remarkably well, especially that 
of supply after it had been worked up 
and down to a sensible method. Move- 
ments of troops were as well done as 
could be expected with our lack of ex- 
perience in handling such enormous 
bodies. Some tactical work was well 
done by a few leaders of comparatively 
small units such as brigades, regiments, 
and battalions. But, on the whole, the 
work in minor tactics was badly done, 
especially by companies, platoons, and 
squads. 

Some of these mistakes have been 
remedied in our training manuals of 
today. But, also, some of them are 
being perpetuated. 

There are two serious items in our 
tactical combat in France that I think 
were wrong. One of them was the 
handling of small units of infantry 
and the other the handling of command 
posts. 

Through our schools since the war 
we have attempted to correct the evils 
that were manifest in the handling of 
small units. But in my judgment we 
have not done so, because we have 
adopted, in place of the crude methods 
that lost us so many men in battles in 
France, another method, less crude per- 
haps, but equally wrong. I refer to 
the conduct of small infantry units in 
attack. The infantry platoon is too 
large, and the so-called musketry 
training that we attempt to incorporate 
in the conduct of the squads in combat 
exercises is wrong, in my opinion. 

It is the conduct of command post 
exercises that I particularly want to 
deal with here. 


i 


The method used in France was bor. 
rowed from the French. Their ““plans 
of liaison’’ were evolved by a long ex. 
perience in trench warfare. And most 
of the French officers who acted as in. 
structors of the American Army were 
men who had had no experience out. 
side of the previous two years trench 


war experience of the World War. . 


Those who had experience in command 
posts in eampaigns before the war, or 
in the early weeks of what are com. 
monly known as open warfare situa- 
tions, were generally not available for 
detail as our instructors, or had for- 
gotten everything but their long bitter 
experience in the trenches. 

Although General Pershing seems to 
have appreciated the necessity of our 
training for open warfare, and an- 
nounced his desire that we should be 
so trained, our command post method 
was, nevertheless, borrowed from the 
French trench experience. And _ in 
our command post exercises we have 
continued this method ever since our 
“*suecessful’’ campaign in France. 

In the absence of enough troops and 
money for maneuvers we have resorted 
to command post exercises for the 
training of officers in the duties of di- 
vision, brigade, regimental, and bat- 
talion staffs. We have gone wild over 
command post exercises. Many officers 
think they are more important than 
the training of small units and the 
study of and supervision over this 
training by regimental and _ higher 
headquarters. 

Now, a command post exercise is 
simply the organization and placing of 
the different elements of communica- 
tion, and then the practice of trans- 
mitting messages to and from the com- 
mand post and giving decisions and 
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orders based on the eontents of the 
messages that have been put in the 
communication system by duly eonsti- 


tuted umpires. In sueh an exereise the 
umpires can send into the command 
post messages purporting to come from 
commanders of smaller units engaged 


with the enemy. And these messages 
are usually of a very unnatural type. 
Many more of these come in than one 
could possibly expeet in a real action, 


and theyre expressed in much better 
and clearer language. They are writ- 
ten much more legibly than the real 
article. 

As a result, the commander quietly 
smoking his pipe in his post from 
which he can see nothing, and his staff, 
busy at their maps and in seeing that 
the messages are handed around in the 
proper order and then duly reeorded 
in the journal (whieh seems to be the 
most important thing in the post), can 
get a very unnaturally clear idea of 
what is going on in front. 

The telephone always works well 
and is never shot out; the messengers 
never lose their way or their lives; the 
maps are always perfect and on a suf- 
ficiently large seale. 

Well, what would you do? You can- 
not ever simulate perfectly the condi- 
tions of real warfare in any kind of an 
exercise! In order to simulate the dif- 
ficulties referred to we sometimes put 
the telephone out of business for a 


certain period, or hold up a messenger, 

or issue maps that are not perfect. 
Yes, we do that. But we continue to 

sit serenely in our command posts aec- 


cepting these little umpire’s jokes and 
hoping that they won’t earry them too 
far. 

What should we be doing? We 
should be out where we ean see. Per- 


haps a division commander may send 
staff officers out to see for him 
(though woe to him if a staff officer 
from corps or army headquarters drops 
in and fails to find the ‘‘G’’ in whom 
he is particularly interested at his’ 
table and carrying out the formula 
which the schools and text books have 
set for this particular kind of a ‘‘G’’). 


Though a division commander may 
not always find it necessary to be out 
where he can see, a brigade or regi- 
mental or battalion commander should, 
when his command is attacking in open 
warfare situations, be out where he can 
see and be near his reserve to which he 
can give orders instantly. 


It -is true that we permit a com- 
mander to go out to a forward obser- 
vation post. But that is not sufficient. 
Such an observation post gets left be- 
hind by the advancing troops and must 
be moved just like the command post. 
A ‘regimental commander sits in his 
command post or goes forward a little 
way to. his observation post from 
which, in just a little while, he can see 
nothing. The command post must then 
be moved forward after an advance 
detail has gone forward, found, and 
established communications in the new 
post. Then the old post is given up. 
That procedure is satisfactory for the 
telephone station, and perhaps for the 
message center, but it is not satisfac- 
tory for the commander if he is really 
to command. 

A battalion, regimental, or brigade 
commander should be with his reserve 
and move with it as it follows up the 
attacking echelons. He should go to 
points near the reserve from where he 
can see what his assault echelons are 
doing. Call this point an observation 
post if you please but I do not like the 
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term beeause it has a static sound, It 
established 
posts or, at least, posts that are slow 


smacks of permanently 


tu move or move only occasionally. 


He should go where he ean and be 
near his troops. If near his reserve 
he ean always be found. His telephone 
station ean be back where we now call 
it a command post. He can have a 
small staff and corps of messengers 
with him. (And, by the way, for the 
division or brigade, some of these mes- 
sengers should be mounted and trained 
in horsemanship, map reading, and 
message carrying. It is surprising how 
well mounted messengers can_ get 
through and over hot places. ) 

He moves continually, if his troops 
are moving, and relies on his nearness 
to his reserve to make it easy for mes- 
sengers to find him. He moves with 
the reserve. His telephone station 
moves by bounds, following the re- 
serve, and reestablishes itself as now 
prescribed for command posts. 

The telephone station is not-the com- 
mand post. That is, in this idea. 

Now, in our command post exercises 
the commander does not follow this 
procedure. There would, of course, be 
no troops for him to see from his sta- 
tion with the reserve. But here would 
be opportunity for the umpire who is 
with the commander to give him the 
data that he is supposed to see, as well 
as the messages he is supposed to re- 
ceive. 

And we should insist on the com- 
mander being out where he can see and 
really understand a little something of 
what is going on. He can then put 
in his reserve at the right moment. It 
is of course not expected that he will 
ever be able to see all his troops at one 
time. But he should be able to see the 


—. 
—— 


ground over which they have goye. 
that over which they will have to go. 
In other words we should come back to 
the old methods for open warfare sity. 
ations. In this forward position he 
may be able to see or understand the 
ground his troops are going over or 
what lies in front of them. He eay 
halt one battalion or company and send 
another forward, according to the 
cover available. 


Use the telephone and the ‘radio and 
any other useful mechanical means o! 
communication. Certainly! But le 
us not believe that the mechanical 
means of communication are the most 
important things on the battlefield, 
and that every commander and staff 
officer must hang to a_ telephone. 
Nearly always they break down. The 
commander who relies upon them fails 
to command. And, then, he may be 
suecessful anyway, through the fine 
conduct of his small units that he 
knows nothing about; and he goes 
around after the campaign telling 
everybody how well the command post 
system worked for him, and does his 
best to perpetuate a system that had 
nothing to do with success. 

I have written this essay in a some- 
what exaggerated form and perhaps in- 
dulged in a little sareasm in order to 
earry a little more emphasis than is 
found in the usual eold academic 
style. But I believe the matter to be 
very serious. We are running very 
much to formalism. We are growilg 
to be mechanical in our methods of 
thought. We wish to work out 4 
checker-board field with each squar 
numbered, and to preseribe in training 
the exact order in which we must plant 
our feet during the operation of the 
command post. 
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In justice to the Infantry School, 
which I have recently visited, I believe 
they are trying to get away from all 
aan tendencies, but the thing is dif- 
feult and they have not yet succeeded. 

These tendeneies were very marked 
in the A. E. F. This was very natural. 
We were students under the tutelage 
of the French. And every student at- 
tempts to find some ‘‘rule’’ by which 
the art of his master may be auto- 
matically applied. 

If, in the A. E. F., a staff officer 
from a higher headquarters visited the 
command post of a lower headquarters 
and found some of the staff employed 
a little differently from the exact 
method shown in diagrams at the staff 
went back to his 
headquarters and reported everything 
to be in a mess in that command post. 
And frequently that was not good for 
the health of those eoncerned. The ef- 
feet of departure from school form, in 
the command post coneerned, upon the 
fortunes of the unit in battle may have 
But every little thing that 
went wrong, or was supposed to have 
gone wrong, was laid to this departure 
irom rule. These conelusions were 
often very absurd, and they caused 
great irritation at the lower headquar- 
ters and a permanent dislike for all 
visitors from higher staffs. It destroyed 
that feeling which all headquarters, 
and in fact all officers, should have— 
that their superiors are standing 
squarely behind them in support, con- 
llince, sympathy, and understanding. 
In other words, it destroyed the feeling 
of mutual confidence that is so essential 
between all ranks. 


school, he ‘‘ blew up,”’ 


been nil. 


So, in training, the question is how 
‘0 find a method that will not destroy 


initiative, freedom of action, mutual 


confidence, and which will nevertheless 
teach some guiding principles. If we 
establish a principle we must insist 
that it be adhered to. We must be 
sure it is a principle and not a mat- 
ter of detail. And the principles must 
be few and applicable to all cases. We 
ean then punish their violation, if evil 
has resulted therefrom, without de- 
stroying initiative. 

In order to sum up it is necessary to 
repeat somewhat as follows. In the 
command post exercises for brigades 
and lower units (and for divisions 
under some circumstances) we should 
teach as a principle that the ecom- 
mander with a sufficient staff and mes- 
senger detail must be forward where 
he can see as the terrain may permit, 
and that his post must be in close prox- 
imity to his reserve. His telephone 
station, where all mechanical means of 
communication are concentrated and 
where the message center functions, 
should follow the movements of the 
troops by bounds as now prescribed, 
and should keep in touch with the com- 
mander by messengers. The messen- 
gers can always find the commander by 
applying to the reserve, which as a 
body of troops can always be found 
easily. 

We should do away with the idea 
that the telephone station is the com- 
mand post from which the commander 
may go forward to an established ob- 
servation post connected by telephone. 
Let the commander’s actual station be 
called the command post, and the tele- 
phone station be a relay point for com- 
munications. It should be very close 
up, so that under certain conditions 
the commander may go back to it to 
use the telephone personally, but it 
must be sheltered both from observa- 
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tion and fire of the enemy and cannot 
therefore be as far forward as the real 
command post, nor can it be placed on 
ground where observation is the first 
requisite, — 

It may be contended that this is the 
same thing as the present custom of 
having a command post and a forward 
observation post; but I think I have 
shown that it is not. I am writing, 
mind you, of open warfare situations 
and of the attack rather than the de- 
fense, 


Finally, although command post ex- 
ercises are important for winter and 
school training, they are not as im- 
portant as the proper conduct of small 
units and should not take the time of 
good weather that is available for the 
training of these units. Just as the 
preparation of field orders is of sec- 
ondary importance compared with the 
training of troops to execute the or- 
ders, so, too, the command post exer- 
cises are of secondary importance. 


We are very much inclined to give 
them first importance for several rea- 
sons. First, we have few troops and 
little opportunity for the practice of 
tactical command by higher comman- 
ders. Second, the organization of com- 
mand post exercises is easy. Third, 
the field training of small units of 
troops is hard work. Fourth, a large 
number of officers of field rank or 
higher fail to understand or appreciate 
the primary importance of small unit 
field training, or the necessity for 
supervision by battalion, regimental, 
brigade, and division commanders over 
such training. I do not mean inter- 
ference by all these commanders with 
the training of a small unit; an essay 
could be written on that subject alone. 
If a platoon commander is training his 
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command properly no one need Say 4 
word to him, unless it be one of com. 
mendation. But each commander 
from high to low, must know whether 
or not his small units are prepared ty 
grapple with the enemy. He cannot 
rely upon what somebody tells him, He 
must know it himself by his observa. 
tion of the training and by his ex. 
perience, study, and conviction as tw 
the conduct of small units. Our ten. 
dency is to turn these matters over to 
junior officers and to content ourselves 
with observing that the training 
schedules or programs seem to have 
allotted a fair amount of time to this 
particular training. (Which, by the 
way, they seldom do.) 

So, instead of getting out and wateh- 
ing these exercises with an enthusiastic 
interest we assume that they are cared 
for and devote our attention to some- 
thing we can take a hand in—command 
post exercises. 
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I have seen officers and men detailed eit 
away from their companies, to make up 
a war strength command post exercise, 
at times when outdoor exercises for 
squads, platoons, companies, or bat- 
talions could have been arranged. And 
this, too, when I knew that these small 
units were not trained properly in at- 
tack and defense exercises ; when there 
was not a platoon that had had 
many as four exercises in a year in the 
proper utilization of cover in advane- 
ing toward an enemy in position, 0 
in the proper use of fire and movemel! 
when thus engaged at very los 
ranges. 

I have heard the argument that the 
regular regiments must train all these 
men and officers in command po 
work, communications, and the like, 
because in the event of war or minot 
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campaign the regiment could be filled 
with new men and the old men should 
he dragged into the various headquar- 
ters leaving the line companies to be 
made up by the new men. Nothing 
could be more preposterous. Head- 
quarters men and signal men can be 
trained in one half of the time, or less, 
that it takes to train squads and pla- 
toons for attack, defense, marching, 
and patrolling. The new men should 
be filtered into the old squads and 
platoons, and new units of this kind 
should have trained men filtered into 
them. Hundreds of trained radio and 
telephone men of a higher quality than 
those we have, could be found and in- 
dueted into the service. In a short 
time they would learn the military side 
of it. Whereas, in the line companies, 
‘o find trained soldiers to train and 
leaven the new squads and platoons 
would be impossible if their men are 
taken away for headquarters purposes. 
We have plenty of technical men in 
civil life. We have few or no soldiers. 

The most important duty of the of- 
fiers and soldiers of the Regular 
Army, in ease of sudden expansion, 


would be to train the small units of the 
fighting services. 

Command post exercises are impor- 
tant, especially if we give them a cor- 
rect and practical management as indi- 
eated earlier in this paper. But we 
should not concentrate on them to the 
neglect of troop training. We should 
have them during the school season. 
During the open air field training sea- 
son command post exercises should be 
had with troops where they form part 
of the-tactical exercise in which troops 
are engaged. But here it is necessary 
to say that the personnel for the com- 
mand post should be found in the 
headquarters and service companies 
and never detached from the line com- 
panies that are engaged in the exer- 
cise. 

A small peace-time regiment does 
not need a great personnel in its com- 
mand post, and this post should be 
made to get along with peace-time 
numbers just as rifle companies must 
do. 

I do not want to belittle the value of 
command post exercises, but I depre- 
cate the apparently growing notion 
that they are the whole show. 
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Elementary Lesson in Tactics 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


A poor decision executed weakly will fail. 
A good decision executed weakly may fail. 
A poor decision executed boldly may succeed. 
A good decision executed boldly will succeed. 


Henece— 


Boldness of execution is the most important factor 


in tacties. 
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ORGANIZATION 


HE project for reorganizing and 
modernizing the Infantry of our 
service is at present receiving the par- 
ticular attention of the Infantry Board, 
the Academie Department, the 29th In- 
fantry, and the other agencies at Fort 
Benning charged with this dévelop- 
ment. It will be recalled that, except 
for comparatively minor changes in- 
troduced from time to time during the 
past few years, our present Infantry 
organization is the result of the ex- 
haustive studies, board proceedings, 
and analyses of World War data, con- 
ducted during the two years imme- 
diately following the war. The chief 
characteristics of the post-war organ- 
ization were the adoption of the three- 
unit scheme, the organic assignment of 
the machine gun company to the bat- 
talion, and the reduction of the rifle 
company strength. In general, the pro- 
portions of Infantry weapons among 
themselves were not changed except as 
resulted from dropping one rifle com- 
pany from the battalion and one rifle 
platoon from each remaining company. 
The weapons with which the Infan- 
try is at present armed are those with 
which it emerged from the World War. 
Various degrees of progress have been 
made, however, in the design, test, and 
small-seale production of such new 
departures as the 75-mm. mortar, the 
modified 37-mm. gun, the .50 caliber 
machine gun, the self-loading rifle, and 
of ammunition for all these and for 


* For the first paper of this import.nt series see INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 


1929, page 219. 
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the .30 caliber rifle. Similar develop. 
ments have taken place in the exper. 
mentation with fast tanks and othe 
elements of mechanization and motor. 
ization. In the armies of other major 
powers progress is likewise being made, 
and we are obliged to give due consid. 
eration to the results that have thys 
been accomplished. 

It is safe to say that the trend of 
military development and progress has 
been steadily toward the substitution 
of machines for men, with the under. 
standing that there must always be 
some men to operate and exploit the 
machines; toward the increase of fire- 
power from a given number of sourees; 
toward three-dimensional combat 
through the development of aviation; 
toward still greater dispersion of indi- 
viduals and units within the combat 
zone, and the consequent reduction in 
the density of men per unit of area 
The occurrence of these changes is no! 
open to debate; the degree of change 
and the relative influence thereof pre- 
sent problems of almost baffling com- 
plexity. Nevertheless, the observed and 
proven accomplishments in the devel- 
opment of means and methods of war 
afford bases for projected changes i 
our Infantry organization. 

A diseussion of the activities of th 
Infantry Board agencies at Fort Bev- 
ning with regard to Infantry organiz- 
tion alone separates itself into a col 
sideration of the theory of organization 
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on which practical tests must of neces- 
sity be based, and a narrative of the 
steps which are being taken along the 
line of actual experiment with men and 
machines on the ground. To serve as 
ouides for experiment, to minimize 
losses in time and effort, and to give 
direction to the organization project, 
there must be a eonstant endeavor to 
crystallize our ideas and experience 
into intelligible statements of theory 
and fact. Otherwise the time and 
effort are expended upon a process of 
hit or miss, eut and try, with arbi- 
trarily selected systems of arrange- 
ment, which is in faet no method at ail. 

Organization is the primary charac- 
teristic that distinguishes an army 
from an armed mob. Together with 
discipline, which, in fact, is a sub- 
sidiary phase of organization in its 
larger aspect, it provides in theory the 
system whereby the inherent fighting 
capacity of an aggregation of individ- 
uals is controlled and made most effee- 
tive. The organization of a military 
foree has as its fundamental purpose, 
therefore, the controlled promotion of 
the fighting capacity of that foree to 
a maximum degree. The least step to- 
ward this end, as the mere systematic 


division of the foree into two elements, 
or the appointment of a leader for the 
whole body organizes the foree to a 


certain extent. We seek, however, that 
ideal organization which will result in 
the maximum return or income from 
the investment in men and equipment. 
it is this ideal toward which we are 
constantly striving in changing or de- 
veloping the organization of our In- 
fantry. The invention of a new weapon 
or the perfection of an heretofore un- 
conceived method of combat must of 
heeessity have a direct bearing upon 
the organization of the using force; 


therein lies one of the reasons for the 
constant attention that’ must be given 
to the system whereby our Infantry is 
organized. Our problem of organiza- 
tion thus is divided into two main parts 
which may be expressed in two ques- 
tions: Have we the best organization 
for employing the means at present 
available? What changes in organiza- 
tion must we make in order to con- 
form to, or take advantage of, new 
means as they become available? 
These two questions must be an- 
swered in the order in which they have 
been stated. We must at all times be 
properly prepared to employ the means 
that we have at present, and this re- 
quirement confronts us with our more 
pressing problem. We have a certain 
number of individuals, certain weapons 
and other equipment which have more 
or less clearly defined and limited char- 
acteristics, and we contemplate the 
possible employment of those given 
means under the conditiéns of modern 
combat. Have we at present the best 
system of arrangement, the best organ- 
ization, whereby we may be assured of 
securing the maximum fighting ea- 
pacity from those means under any 
situation at present possible. If we 
have not the best system, what changes 
must we make in order to secure it? 
Close upon the heels of this question, 
there follows the seeond problem of 
promptly adapting ourselves to new 
developments in means of war as those 
developments take shape and become 
accomplished facts. It is not at all 
probable, for example, that an organ- 
ization ideally suited to the most effec- 
tive employment of a force armed with 
the Springfield rifle would be similarly 
suited to a force armed with a self- 
loading rifle of smaller caliber. Such 
fortuitous coincidence would be too 
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much to expect. We would be foolish, 
however, to make hasty and radical 
changes in our organization based upon 
a new weapon until that weapon is an 
accomplished fact. Counting one’s 
chickens is a dangerous practice ac- 
cording to the time which must elapse 
before those chickens are to be hatched. 
And yet we should be likewise foolish 
not to look forward, not to take cogni- 
zance of developments which are 
clearly impending, and to make suit- 
able preparations. 

Thus the two problems are not 
wholly separable. The developments 
which are imminent and which can be 
clearly foreseen have a direct and vital 
bearing upon the arrangement and 
handling of our present means, and it 
is well for us to give due consideration 
to this fact. If we can maintain a 
compromise system of organization 
with the means at present available 
which can be more readily adapted to 
new means than will a more ideal sys- 
tem adopted without regard to impend- 
ing developments, we shall be able the 
more readily to conform promptly to 
further progress in the means of com- 
bat. It is natural, of course, that the 
wish should be constantly father to the 
thought, and that our task of best 
utilizing the means that are current 
be made to seem in a measure futile or 
hopeless because of the desire or pos- 
sible prospect of a new development 
which may make the accomplishment 
of that task out-of-date at the moment 
it takes place. We must bear this in 
mind when we speak hopefully of such 
new possibilities as a .276 caliber light 
machine gun or an imaginary howitzer 
which would embody satisfactorily the 
present capabilities of the 37-mm. gun 
and the mortar. 

The subject of military organization 


dl 
is concerned with the number of units 
and subdivisions of those units which 
the entire force shall contain ; with the 
strength, nature, composition, anj 
armament of each of these; and with 
the scheme for the control, command 
and administration of the force so eo. 
stituted. It presents the problem of 
devising a system whereby the mean 
available shall be so arranged as to 
produce the highest degree of fighting 
capacity possible with those means 
The solution of this problem must lk 
based upon certain fundamental fae. 
tors or premises which are susceptible 
of determination beforehand. 

The first of these fundaments 
premises concerns the external cireun. 
stances or conditions under which com. 
bat is to take place; and these in tum 
suggest the environment or theater of 
combat and the kind or type of war- 
fare. Regarding the first of these, en- 
vironment, there are two methods of 
approach. The first is built upon the 
hypothesis that we should select the 
most probable theater of combat and 
then adopt the organization which wil! 
best fit into the conditions of tha! 
theater. The second holds to the 
hypothesis that it is impossible to pre- 
dict the most probable theater of con- 
bat, and that we must therefore strive 
for a compromise organization which 
will be best adapted to any theater. 
An illustration can be drawn from the 
contention between advocates of com- 
plete mechanization of Infantry and 
those of partial mechanization wit! 
the retention of a certain proportion of 
animals. It is easily conceivable that 
a wholly mechanized foree might 
unable to operate in certain theaters 
of war; on the other hand, that pat 
of a force equipped with animals mig 
find itself wasted in country admirably 
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qited to the employment of mecha- 
nized units 

The second of the general external 
sonditions, that of type of warfare, 
suggests at onee so-called open war- 
fare and stabilized warfare. When we 
entered the World War we commenced 
intensive training in trench warfare, 
but soon abandoned this course to re- 
turn to the open warfare methods long 
characteristic of our battle traditions 
and experience. We have, since the 
World War, adhered to the latter 
course, although the endeavor to do so 
was hampered to a considerable extent 
during the years immediately follow- 
ing the Armistice. There are few, if 
any, military thinkers today who favor 
the organization of our armed forces 
upon a basis of stabilized warfare. 

Next, in the pursuit of our organiza- 
tion project, we come to the considera- 
tion of the means to be utilized, and 
these we divide generally into men and 
material. Human eharaeteristies and 
limitations are little different today 
from what they have ever been, and 


we are able to assign to them more or 
less measurable qualities. We have 
fairly clear ideas as to the physical 


capabilities of individuals and of men 
in bulk, and we have reached certain 
conclusions as to the limits of the con- 
trol which an individual ean exercise 
over groups of men with the various 
means which ean be made available 
to him. 

The material means to be utilized 
in building up a system of organiza- 
tion comprise the weapons available at 
the time, embodying the destructive 
power of the Infantry; the means of 
protection, sueh as clothing, helmets, 
and gas masks; the means of transpor- 
tation; and the means of communica- 
tion and control. All of these items 


are tangible articles, and their physical 
qualities and characteristics are suscep- 
tible of actual measurement by labora- 
tory test. We are able, for example, 
to determine the range, accuracy, rate 
of fire, and other capabilities and limi- 
tations of the weapons now available 
to the Infantry, and these data afford 
us concrete bases for considering their 
position and proportion in the Infantry 
units. 

We are obliged to take cognizance 
of the fact taught by our past war 
experience that, whatever the numbers 
may be which our system of organiza- 
tion prescribes for the various units, 
those numbers of all others are the 
ones which the units will least probably 
possess upon entry into or during 
battle. The numerical strength of any 
given unit constantly varies due to the 
vicissitudes of mobilization,’ concen- 
tration, administration and battle. 
From the moment of entry into a 
campaign, the strengths of units 
fluctuate between wide limits. Sick- 
ness, battle casualties, straggling and 
skulking, the withdrawal of units or 
parts thereof for temporary use as 
reserves, litter bearers, and _ traffic 
police, decreases due to men becoming 
lost from their organizations, all con- 
stitute ever-present sources of attri- 
tion. On the other hand, the tem- 
porary attachment of units as reserves 
or reinforcements, or the occasional 
accumulation of groups of stragglers 
or men who have unintentionally be- 
eome lost, may swell the strength of 
any unit far above that prescribed in 
any table of organization. The prac- 
tical fact of inconstant strength must 
be borne in mind; we will find that it 
carries an argument for uniformity in 
organization throughout the entire 
series of combat echelons. 
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Uniformity of organization refers to 
the number of subdivisions of each 
unit or echelon; that is, it contem- 
plates that each unit or echelon shall 
be composed of the same number of 
subdivisions, whether that key number 
be two, three, four, or more. Dis- 
regarding the leader and his staff, as- 
sistants, or overhead, our present sys- 
tem of war organization provides seven 
subdivisions in the squad, three in the 
section, two in the platoon, three in the 
company, four in the battalion, three 
in the regiment, and two in the brigade. 

Unless there is some justification for 
such an ineonsistency in the scheme 
of organization, it would seem that the 
fact that numerical strength varies as 
described in the above makes uniform- 
ity in organization most advisable. 
Such uniformity permits of a uniform 
tactical doctrine, simplifies training, 
systematizes leadership throughout all 
echelons, and favors cooperation. The 
employment of Infantry units in battle 
takes place in accordance with certain 
principles, and these are independent 
of the numerical size of the units. 
Henee the leader, whatever his posi- 
tion, utilizes the tools or numbers that 
are for the moment at hand; he does 
not think in terms of a prescribed 
numerical strength without which he 
could not operate at all. Guided by 
his appreciation of the principles, he 
is then able to act under any con- 
eeivable conditions of battle and is 
thus no more tied to one strength than 
to one type of terrain, one time of day 
or year, one type of warfare, one cli- 
mate, or one direction of attack. 

Closely allied with uniformity in or- 
ganization is the subject of homo- 
geneity. By this is meant the identical 
character of each of the several co- 
equal subdivisions of a given unit. For 


<a 


example, homogeneity in a rifle pla. 
toon of four squads implies that each 
of those squads is identical in em, 
position with all of *the remaining 
squads, whether that composition be all 
riflemen, or part riflemen and part 
automatie riflemen. Heterogeneity in. 
plies that one or more of the fou 
squads differs in composition from th: 
rest. Thus the platoon might have 
three rifle squads and one automatir 
rifle squad. 

This brings us to the matter of , 
base or pivot of fire, within the Infan. 
try unit. This is a source of fire with. 
in the unit which has the fire-power 
characteristic raised to a maximum de. 
gree as compared with the remainder 
of the unit, usually at the partial sacri. 
fice of the characteristies of shock- 
power and mobility. Such is the ma. 
chine gun company in the battalion: 
such would be the automatic rife 
squad in the platoon above mentioned. 
In a sense, at least, the automatic rifle 
in the present squad is a pivot of fir 
for that squad. The purpose of the 
pivot of fire is to seeure or to aid in 
securing the necessary fire superiority 
over the opposing enemy to permit the 
movement of all or part of the remain 
ing portion of the unit. It becomes a 
question whether a pivot of fire as such 
shall be provided in every Infantry 
unit from the smallest to the largest, 
whether it should only exist in thos 
units that are commanded by officers 
or whether it must exist in every unit 
in which a maneuver element is conten 
plated. Uniformity in organization 
dictates the provision of a pivot of fir 
in every unit, and yet uniformity for 
its own sake alone is not a sound goal 
in organization. Rather should ve 
seek uniformity only if by so doing We 
ean raise the fighting eapacity of 8 
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-iven unit with a given set of means. 


The term “fighting eapacity’’ re- 
quires analysis, for it serves as the 
hasis of comparison between any two 


op more types of units. For example, 
‘¢ we say that a squad of seven rifle- 
men and one automatie rifleman is 
better than a squad of eight riflemen 
and not so good as a squad of six rifle- 
men and two automatic riflemen, we 
must have in mind some unit of meas- 
urement, some basis for such a com- 
parison. If we ean determine just 
what this unit of measurement ean be, 
we should have no diffieulty in giving 
relative ratings to all the various pos- 
sible arrangements of the given means 
of combat. We should only have to 
conduct such practical tests as will give 
us the data whieh go to make up the 
unit of measurement for the tested 
units. 

The fighting eapacity of Infantry 
units is measured directly by their 
fire-power, shock-power, and mobility. 
If, therefore, we ean assign to these 
terms for any particular unit absolute 
numerical values, we shall have a 
numerical index of the fighting eapac- 
ity of that unit. Failing this, if we 
can assign to any unit its relative 
standing in fire-power, shock-power, 
and mobility, as compared with other 
units of its class, we shall have as a 
result the relative fighting capacity of 
the unit in question. It remains only 
‘o determine upon the unit and there- 
after the system of units which pos- 
sesses the greatest fighting capacity. 

However, the problem is not so easy 
ot solution. Each of the terms, fire- 
power, shoek-power, and mobility, is in 
‘urn susceptible of resolution into its 
“omponent parts, and it will be seen 
‘hat not all of these parts ean be ac- 
‘urately measured, or even approxi- 
mated except within rather wide limits, 


and then only as matters of opinion. 
Nevertheless, a process of examination 
condueted along these lines gives 
greater promise of satisfactory results 
than does one based solely upon guess- 
work or trial and error. We shall be 
able to shorten our systematic exam- 
ination by agreeing upon the elimina- 
tion of those schemes of organization 
which in the eyes of every one are very 
apparently too low in fighting capacity 
to warrant consideration. The remain- 
ing, selected schemes of organization, 
ean then be examined and compared 
by the measurements arrived at by 
practical tests and in the light of ex- 
perience during past wars. 

Fire-power is capable of resolution 
into three elements: number of sources 
of fire, rate of fire of each source, and 
accuracy. As each of these terms in- 
creases, the resulting fire-power in- 
creases, Hence, with a given number 
of men in a squad, the only way in 
which the fire-power of that squad 
may be increased is to inerease the rate 
of fire, or the accuracy, or both. Given 
a weapon, such as the rifle, with a 
definite maximum rate of fire and ac- 
curacy, the only way in which the fire- 
power can be increased is to increase 
the number of weapons, which means 
the number of men in the squad. 
Given two types of weapon, such as 
the rifle and automatic rifle, various 
combinations of these within a squad 
of eight men will give various result- 
ing values for the fire-power index, 
since the rate of fire of the automatic 
rifle is greater and the accuracy less 
than that of the rifle. For any given 
combination of rifles and automatic 
rifles we can measure with a certainty 
proportionate to the extent of our fir- 
ing tests the numerical index for the 
rate of fire and the accuracy of each 
combination. The number of sources is, 
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of course, definite in each case. Thus 
it is plain that we can, by actual test, 
determine the fire-power of any unit. 

Shock-power is not so easily meas- 
ured. It is directly dependent upon 
the number of men and the nature of 
the weapon with which they are armed. 
We are sure that the more men there 
are in an assault, the greater is the 
shock-power of the assaulting unit, and 
that if all the men are armed with the 
bayonet, they have a greater shock- 
power than they would have if armed 
with the automatic rifle, or with the 
pistol, or with no weapon at all. 

Mobility is even less susceptible of 
numerical evaluation. The rate of 
movement of an individual under any 
given set of conditions can be accu- 
rately measured, and in general this 
rate will decrease as. the load he is 
carrying increases. But the mobility 
of a group of individuals, especially 
where they are variously equipped, is 
greatly influenced by the facility of 
control, by the flexibility of the group- 
ing, and by rate of movement of the 
slowest element. Nevertheless, we are 
able to reach a more or less satisfac- 
tory agreement as to the relative mo- 
bility of various types of units of the 
same class, even though we may not 
be able to assign absolute values to the 
rates of movement of each type. 

To sum up, it is clear that we are 
able, by systematic examination and 
by practical test along the lines of our 
developed theory of Infantry organi- 
zation, to reach a basis for comparison 
of the fighting capacities of various 
arrangements of the men and weapons 
available within the Infantry, and to 
determine, on this basis of comparison, 
what is the best arrangement for the 
Infantry of the present. It is along 
this line of procedure that the efforts 
of the Infantry Board agencies are 


i 


now being directed. Obviously, the 
complete conelusions cannot be reached 
within a too limited period of time. 
nor, likewise, is it to be expected that 
the conclusions reached will settle the 
matter of Infantry organization once 
and for all. 

Given the men and weapons, and 
assuming the conditions of employ. 
ment of these means in modern com. 
bat, there are three methods of ap. 
proach to the problem of determining 
upon the organization which will pro- 
vide the maximum fighting capacity. 
We may start with the given amounts 
of men and weapons and subdivide the 
whole; we may start with the elements 
and combine them, in which case the 
totals are contingent upon the ratios 
of combination, proceed to test that 
arrangement, and, if apparently advis. 
able, modify it according to the re 
sults of the test. This last method of 
approach is the more usual; in fact it 
is practically impossible to divorce our 
conceptions of organization from the 
eurrent arrangement. The present-day 
officer thinks of a company or battalion 
in terms of the present tables of or- 
ganization, or the strength with which 
he has been daily dealing, or with 
those units as he knew them in the 
World War. Hence any discussion of 
a new organization for those nominal 
units is, so far as he is concerned, 
colored by his ideas as to the charae- 
teristics of the system of organization 
with which he is more familiar. 

Nevertheless, it has been the purpose 
of the Infantry Board to determine 
the characteristics of the elements, 
such as the rifle, the automatic rifle, 
the machine gun, and thence to pre- 
ceed to determining the characteristics 
of various groupings of these weapons, 
until it is in a position to decide up 
what groupings for all echelons of !0- 
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fantry org nization will furnish the 
rreatest fighting eapaecity. 

While the projeet of Infantry organ- 
vation is a continuous one with the 
Infantry Board, a definite phase was 
entered upon during the first days of 
Angust, 1929. It may be aeeepted that 
the specific purpose of this phase is the 
Jetermining of what shall be the organ- 


“ation of the present Infantry bat- 
talion. This may be illustrated by 
wveral of the primary questions which 
must be answered satisfactorily, enun- 
ciation of whieh is sure to arouse em- 


ohatie expressions of opinion and con- 
vietion from many who believe that 
they possess the only correct solutions 
to. the problems eontained in these 
questions. Naturally no one of these 
questions stands alone; each is indis- 
solubly linked with the others, and 
none can be answered without refer- 
ence to the given or eoneeived answers 
to the others. 

Shall the automatie rifle be retained 
in the rifle squad? Shall the number 
of automatie rifles in the squad be 
increased? Shall the size of the squad 
Shall the section be 
dropped from the system of Infantry 
Shall the number of 
squads in the seeond echelon, whether 
it be a section or a platoon, be in- 
creased or deereased? Shall the auto- 
matie rifles be grouped in the second 
echelon as a pivot of fire, or such a 
group be provided in addition to those 
retained in the squads? Shall the 
number of subdivisions of the rifle 
company be three, four, or five, and 
shall one of these be a machine gun 
unit or a platoon of automatie rifles? 
If machine guns are to be incorporated 
in the rifle company, shall these be in 


he decreased ? 


organization ? 


addition to a machine gun company in 
the battalion or shall they be organic 
parts of the battalion machine guns as- 
signed to rifle companies in the manner 
in which the regimental howitzer com- 
pany has heretofore been distributed 
among the battalions? 

In an endeavor to arrive at satis- 
factory answers to these questions, and 
to many more of a similar nature and 
import, the Infantry Board is econduct- 
ing a series of practical tests the re- 
sults of which are being weighed in 
connection with the theory of organ- 
ization and with the opinion and ex- 
perience of officers of all grades. The 
tests generally fall into two classes, 
those that deal with the determination 
of fire-power, and those that deal with 
factors less easily susceptible of ac- 
curate measurement. The fire-power 
tests consist basically of firing various 
groupings of the Infantry weapons 
over ‘‘A’’ ranges and combat ranges 
with limited and unlimited amounts 
of ammunition within a unit of time. 
The results, when tabulated and an- 
alyzed, indicate, for fire-power alone, 
the most desirable combination of the 
several weapons. The tests of such 
factors as mobility, flexibility, and 
controllability consist of placing the 
various proposed units under condi- 
tions on the ground which will permit 
of compared observation and the for- 
mation of an opinion as to which pos- 
sesses the combined characteristics to 
a maximum degree. The results of all 
these tests, as they accumulate, are a 
fruitful source of profitable diseus- 
sion, and, it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected, will give a satisfactory work- 
able solution to the problem of Infan- 
try organization. 


Subsequent articles will deal in turn with the Infantry 
development projects in equipment, training, and tactics. 











The Argonne, 1914 and 1918 


Lieut. Cou. J. M. ScAMMELL, California National Guard 


T was in September, 1918. The 

91st, ‘‘ Wild West,’’ Division of the 
First American Army, was moving by 
night marches from the Saint Mihiel 
sector to the secret concentration for 
the battle of the Meuse-Argonne. One 
day the 362d Infantry, men from Mon- 
tana and Utah, was bivouacked in 
a wood near Rembercourt-aux-Pots, 
north of Bar-le-Due, The trees in the 
wood were searred. The floor of the 
forest was littered with mouldy cloth 
and rusting tools of war. There had 
been fighting here. In 1914 the Ger- 
man Crown Prince had made a night 
attack against Rembercourt. 

The routes of the night marches lay 
through shattered villages. Along the 
roads were graves. From the shadowy 
column of marching infantry serunch- 
ing along the wet, flinty road came a 
voice : 

‘*l wonder why so many graves are 
close to this road?’’ 

A short silence. Then another voice, 
full of feeling, replied: 

‘*Probably marched the poor sons-of- 
guns to death!”’ 

The roads were those over which the 
French Armies, defeated in the terrible 
battle of the Frontiers, had retired in 
August, 1914. It was over these same 
roads that the Germans in turn fell 
back in September after the battle of 
the Marne. The newly formed regi- 
ments of the ‘‘ Wild West’’ Division 
were plodding along the front of the 
battle line of 1914; marching to their 
first fight; about to measure their 
strength against the war-experienced 
German Army, and to lock horns with 
a famous Prussian Guard Division. 
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They did not know that here, foy 
years ago, a French Army, its left 
flank in danger, its center hammered, 
finally attacked in the rear, by sheer 
hard fighting had wrung a vietory 
from defeat. They did not know how 
the French Armies in their struggle to 
keep the line from breaking were cut 
off from Verdun. They did not know 
that the Crown Prinee, with the gates 
of Verdun wide open, missed his 
chance and later squandered the blood 
of hundreds of thousands to get that 
chance again. They did-not know 
these things. They did not care. Then 
they had troubles of their own. 

Now time has cast the veil of 
romance over those sufferings. Thov- 
sands of veterans will look back with 
interest to know the dramatic scenes 
which took place before their time in 
that well-remembered country through 
which they marched to victory, and 
marched back as victors. 

In August, 1914, the French Armies 
took the offensive in Lorraine and in 
the Ardennes; toward Strasbourg and 
Liege. Everywhere came defeats, made 
worse by the wide turning movement 
of the Germans through Belgium. The 
French Third Army had attacked 
northward from Verdun. Across the 
Belgian border at Ethe and Virton, its 
marching divisions were surprised in 4 
dense fog. They were forced back 
They were still full of fight, however, 
and the Germans dig not press them 
hard. One German corps, the V, was 
so roughly handled that it disappeared 
from the front. 

During the French retirement ® 
eavalry patrol in a woods captured 4 
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east so as to assist the Sixth and 
Seventh Armies in their attempt to 
break through around Naney, where 
the Kaiser was stationed ready to make 
a triumphal entry into that famous 
city. 

Accordingly, the German Crown 
Prince issued the following order to 
the Fifth Army at Varennes at 8:00 
p. m. on 6 September, 1914: 


1. The enemy whose outposts were dis- 
covered today on the line BELVAL- 
TRIAUCOURT-EVRES - BEAUZEE, oc- 
cupies the heights of AUZECOURT- 
VILLOTTE devant LOUPPY-I’ISLE en 
BARROIS and eastward with his main 
forces. 

2. The Fourth Army is advancing to- 
ward the Marne, the XVIII Reserve Corps 
moving by SAINT MARD and GIVRY. 
It will support the attack of the Fifth 
Army. 

3. Today’s attack will be continued: 

The VI Corps, from CHARMONTOIS 
to TRIAUCOURT via LAHEYCOURT 
and VILLOTTE, so as to secure the 
bridges at REVIGNY and NEUVILLE. 

The XIII Corps, from TRIAUCOURT 
(eastern half) and EVRES via L’ISLE 
en BARROIS and REMBERCOURT, so 
as to seize the bridges at MUSSY, VAR- 
NEY and FAINS. 

The XVI Corps will assist the at- 
tack of the XIII Corps and occupy BAR 
le DUC. 

The IV Cavalry Corps, which has pro- 
gressed today successfully beyond 
SAINT MARD, will support the attack 
and pursue ahead of the Fourth and 
Fifth Armies to the line DIJON- 
BESANCON-BELFORT. 


Paragraph four ordered Francke’s 
Landwehr Division to watch Verdun 
from Vilosnes to Avocourt; and the VI 
Reserve Corps to invest Verdun from 
Avocourt to Saint-André. This was a 
front of forty-five kilometers to be held 
by three divisions. 

The French Third Army, meanwhile, 
had been stripped of the IV Corps, 
sent to Manoury’s Sixth Army north 
of Paris, and of the 42d Division, sent 
to Foch’s new Ninth Army. How- 
ever, it was notified that it would be 

reinforced by the XV and XXI Corps 


te 


from Lorraine. The XV began to ar. 
rive at Ligny en Barrois on the night 
of 5-6 September; but the XXTI was 
civerted to the Fourth Army. 

The Third Army’s orders were to 
fall back slowly, keeping its position 
on the flank of the Germans, ready to 
take the offensive at any time. This it 
did; not running away; but attacking 
sharply whenever a good opportunity 
eame along. Thus, the VI Corps near 
Beauzée turned on September 5, while 
the governor general of Verdun sent in 
the 72d Reserve Division to strike at 
the German communications toward 
Ville-sur-Couzances and_Juvecourt. 

But the Third Army was well north 
of the rest of the line. On September 
6, General Instructions No. 4 ordered 
the action to be broken off so that the 
Third Army might not lose touch with 
the Fourth. It was allowed to draw 
back as far as Bar-le-Due and be pre- 
pared to attack when ordered to take 
the pressure off of the other armies. 
The French were not especially wor- 
ried about Verdun. If they got out of 
touch, the Germans would have to 
leave a force superior to the garrison 
to observe or invest the fortress; and 
it would cause the Germans to worry 
about their rear; for the garrison 0! 
Verdun might make a sally and create 
difficulties in the German rear. Te 
‘‘eover itself toward the north and 
northeast, to debouch westward to at- 
tack in flank the enemy marching west 
of the Argonne, in liaison with the 
Fourth Army’’ was the job given t¢ 
the French Third Army on Septet 
ber 6. 

The map will showethe approximate 
line held by the Third Army at this 
time. The left flank was retiring 
regain contact with the Fourtli. 
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The right of the French line was 
veld by the 40th Division of the VI 
Corps aud extended to Saint André, 
secupied by the 26th Battalion of 
(hasseurs. On the right rear, linking 
up with the 40th Division at Seracourt, 
was the 3d Group of Reserve Divisions, 
consisting of the 65th and. 75th Re- 
serve Divisions. These troops on the 
right aTtacked repeatedly from Blan- 
din Wood north of Rignaecourt to take 
the pressure off the retiring left flank. 
Meanwhile the VI Corps was driven 
from Beauzée back to Hills 302 and 
295 

The V Corps on the left, retiring 
‘rom Sommeilles and Laheyeourt, took 
up a position at Louppy-le-Chateau 
and Villotte on September 8. The 10th 
Division, falling baek from Villers- 
aux-Vents to Laimont, lost its com- 
mander, General Roques, mortally 
wounded. It was driven from Lai- 
mont that night and oeeupied the 
woods just south of the town. By 
that time the left of the Third Army 
was at Vassineourt, held by the 46th 
Infantry. The right of the Army was 
now around Souilly—forty kilometers 
north of the Fourth Army—and the 
line ran approximately through 
Beauzce - Saint André - Rembereourt - 
Louppy le Petit-Laimont-Vassineourt. 
There was a gap between Rembercourt 
and Louppy, held by the 7th Cavalry 
Division. The Freneh had four di- 
visions of infantry and one of cavalry 
on a front of thirty-five kilometers ; 
but the XV Corps, of two divisions, 
Was beginning to arrive. There were 
also two reserve divisions grouped in 
rear ol the Freneh right to keep touch 
with Verdun: a total of eight divisions. 
‘oming against this foree from the 
north and west were three corps of the 
vern Fifth Army and one of the 





Fourth. Another corps watched Ver- 
dun, <A sixth was not yet heard of. 
Where was the German V_ Reserve 
Corps which had been so roughly 
handled by the French IV Corps on 
August 22 in Belgium? It had not 
been heard of since. 

The main job of the Third Army 
was to keep in touch with the Fourth. 
What was happening on the left? On 
September 6 the Germans had put their 
heavy guns into action at Heilitz-le- 
Maurupt, north of the II Corps, the 
right corps of the French Fourth 
Army. From there it shelled Pargny, 
Maurupt, and Sermaize. The 3d Di- 
vision of the II Corps held on at 
Pargny, but lost the bridges there. 
Etrepy still held. 

The next day, however, Etrepy fell; 
but Pargny held out until the town 
was destroyed by shell fire on the 8th. 
The right flank of the French Fourth 
Army was menaced. 

General Order No. 10 on September 
7 notified the French armies that the 
retirement was general and for the 
purpose of getting the whole force well 
in hand with a view to taking the of- 
fensive. A new instruction to the 
Third Army allowed it to withdraw as 
far south as Joinville; but that army 
did not want to take advantage of this 
leave. That day too came the famous 
order for the Marne: to get killed on 
the spot rather than retreat any more. 
The Battle of the Marne was on. In 
the west the French armies had turned 
—not at bay, but to attack. But in the 
east the Germans were still on the of- 
fensive at Nancy and Révigny. The 
German Fifth Army was approaching 
the line Laimont-Vauvecourt-Beauzée- 
Ippecourt, and its heavy guns were 
going into action. It was determined 
to foree the Pass of Revigny and take 
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Bar-le-Due. The XVIII Corps from 
the German Fourth Army was given to 
the Crown Prince to assist him in 
breaking through between the French 
Third and Fourth Armies. If that 
could be done, the Third Army would 
be thrown back on Verdun or on the 
Meuse, and the French armies fighting 
on the Marne could be enveloped from 
the right, since the attempt to en- 
velop their left had failed. The Ger- 
mans were already infiltrating up the 
valley of the Saulx. General Joffre 
telephoned every little while to the 
Third Army: ‘‘Don’t lose contact 
with the Fourth Army!”’ 

At dawn on September 7 Etrepy 
was taken. On the 8th Pargny fell. 
Sermaize could no longer withstand 
the terrific pounding. The Germans 
were across the Ornain; they had pene- 
trated into the Forest of Trois-Fon- 
taines and captured Maurupt. The 
breach between the French armies was 
made. General Langle de Cary, com- 
manding the French Fourth Army, 
despite the German progress here, kept 
reinforcing his left. General Baum- 
garten-Crusius tells us that the Ger- 
mans did consider penetrating here 
with a view to rolling the French 
Fourth and Third Armies back toward 
the east. That was the Fourth Army’s 
critical point. It was up to the Third 
Army to hold the breach between the 
armies. That day found the 46th In- 
fantry clinging to the outskirts of 
Vassincourt. 

The field telephone at the headquar- 
ters of the Third Army would ring. 
Sarrail’s operations officer, Colonel 
Tanant, would take up the instrument. 
It was General Micheler of the V 
Corps: 


‘‘T am watching Vassincourt. It is 


going to be hot there. What shall w 
do?’’ 


Again: ‘‘There it goes! The enemy 
is attacking Vassincourt. If only the 
46th can hold out!”’ 


Then, finally: ‘‘The 46th is falling 
back. Look out!’’ 


But the XV Corps was going in, 
One brigade was sent to block the gap 
between the V and VI Corps; for the 
7th Cavalry Division had to be taken 
out for work elsewhere. 


Then a eall from the chief of staff of 
the XV Corps: it is not able to make 
headway, and may even have to full 
back. General Sarrail springs to the 
telephone and with terrible violence 
begins to blister the ears of that w- 
happy officer: the XV Corps MUST 
go ahead! That day the 57th Brigade 
of the XV Corps makes two fierce at- 
tacks trying to free Vassincourt from 
the deadly German grip: both fail 
with heayy losses. The XV Corps has 
been thrown into the fiery furnace of 
battle; it does no more than bring a 
stalemate. There are no more reserves. 
If the Third Army is to hold, it must 
be by sheer hard fighting. 










































Now word comes of the mysterious 
German V Corps: its heavy howitzers 
and Austrian 305’s are knocking at the 
doors of Fort Troyon in the rear of 
the Third Army! The 7th Cavalry 
Division is pulled out of the line and 
sent to watch the Meuse between Vil 
lers and Saint Mihiel: one cavalry di- 
vision to protect the whole line of the 
river: it is not strong enough to do 
more than watch and give the alarm. 
It reports strong hostile columns 4 
tempting to cross the river betwee! 
Bannon Court and Rouvrois. 


A German account tells how (ener 
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i in the 7th and 2d Cavalry 


Sarrail s 


Divisions and a mixed brigade from 
Toul. But Sarrail did not command 
the 2d Cavalry Division or the mixed 


lle merely knew that they 
in the southern 


brigade 
were somewhere 


Woevre. They were far away. They 
were under the command of another. 
He did not know the situation where 


they were. All he could do was to ask 
that they be put on the road if possible 
in view of the grave danger. This he 
did. 

The situation was desperate. The 
Third Army stretched from Souilly to 
the Forest of Trois-Fontaines. The left 
was holding now that the XV Corps 
had gone in. There were signs of a 
coming heavy attack at Rembereourt 
and Vaux-Marie. The V Corps had 
been driven from Louppy-le-Chateau 
and Villotte to Louppy-le-Petit and 
was hard pressed there. Despite the 
repeated attacks of the 40th Division 
and the 3d Group of Reserve Divisions 
on the right, the German line was hold- 
ing. Now had eome an attack by a 
whole Army Corps on the rear, with 
only a weak eavalry division to meet 
it. The staff of the Third Army 
studied the map. It was only ten kilo- 
meters from Bannoneourt to Pierre- 
fitte aud Courouvre, the-axis of with- 
drawal for the right flank: the Ger- 
mans were nearer to this vital area 
than the nearest Freneh units. The 


lermans were already under way—un- 
less the cavalry could hold them; the 
French had not started. It would take 


lime to issue orders. The troops could 
lot move at onee, for they were heav- 


ily engaged. The action could not be 
broken off before night. A night re- 
lirement would lose time and possibly 
result in loss of direction and eon- 
lusion-as well as in loss of morale. 


The results might be disastrous. But 
to stay was perilous. If the Germans 
did break through—and there was only 
a sereen to prevent them—it would be 
fatal to the Third Army and possibly 
to the whole line. 

-It is hard to imagine a more des- 
perate situation. It is not easy to ap- 
preciate the difficulty of making a de- 
cision and taking the responsibility for 
it. But Sarrail made a decision: he 
would stand his ground and die in 
place rather than retreat! Hard fight- 
ing might save the day. An army is 
beaten only when it admits that it is 
beaten. Sarrail would not admit that 
he was licked. 

At dawn on September 9 the XV 
Corps again attacked Vassincourt. 
Colonel Malleterre, who had com- 
manded the 46th Infantry, now had 
command of the 19th Brigade making 
the attack. He was seriously wounded. 
No great progress was made; but the 
fighting was stiff enough to discourage 
the Germans in this quarter. They 
turned their attention to another sec- 
tor. German G. H. Q. ordered its 
Fourth and Fifth Armies to make sur- 
prise attacks by night to break the re- 
sistance of the French Third and 
Fourth Armies. For two days the 
German heavy guns had been pound- 
ing the center of the Third Army, 
General Baumgarten-Crusius says that 
the night attacks were called off at 
7:30 p. m. on the 9th because of the 
situation on the rest of the front, and 
that the orders did not reach all 
troops in time. Such things have hap- 
pened in war; and it may be true. 
Nevertheless, at least two German di- 
visions, one from the XIII (Wiirtem- 
berg) Corps and one from the XVI 
Corps, launched a night attack across 
the plateau of Rembercourt against the 
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gap between the V and VI Corps, held 
by a brigade of the XV Corps, against 
Rembereourt and Vaux-Marie Farm, 
held by the 29th Battalion of Chas- 
seurs, 

‘‘There were severe night combats,’’ 
says General Baumgarten-Crusius, ‘‘on 
certain parts of the front, especially 
that of the VI Corps near Revigny. 
The gallant XIII Corps crossed the 
Condé-Beauzée railway at 2:00 a. m., 
September 10, and carried the heights 
east of that line.’’ Thus, there were 
at least parts of three army corps en- 
gaged by the Crown Prince. The or- 
der does not seem to have been coun- 
termanded in any part of his Army. 

As the German attack broke from 
the direction of Merchines Farm, that 
place burst into flames. The German 
attacking waves were thrown into re- 
lief against the burning buildings as 
they moved across the plateau. The 
75’s came into play, sprinkling the ad- 
vaneing lines with shell and shrapnel; 
while the 29th Chasseurs and the 54th 
Infantry held firm and added lead to 
steel, The Germans turned back in 
confusion. They lost all sense of di- 
rection. One body would meet another 
in the dark and, in a panic, taking 
each other for the French, would turn 
their rifles and machine guns against 
one another. All was chaos in the 
German lines. When the 120th In- 
fantry, ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm’s Regiment,’’ 
withdrew to the Argonne, it numbered 
thirteen officers and four weak com- 
panies. 

All night long the battle raged. In 
the headquarters of the French Third 
Army there was no sleep. At dawn 
the news began to filter in: the attack 
on Rembereourt kad been repulsed; 
the German V Corps had not crossed 
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the Meuse. Castelnau’s 2nd Cavaly 
Division had come up and the mixel 
brigade was on the way. Everywhere 
the Third Army’s lines had held. The 
audacious decision of General Sarrail 
had been justified. From the rest of 
the line came good news: the Allied 
lines were advancing in the west, and 
the German right flank was in full pr. 
treat. One of the reasons for this de. 
cision to retreat, as given in the report 
of Colonel Hentseh, sent by German 
G. H. Q. to report the situation, was 
that ‘‘The Fifth Army is stopped le. 
fore Verdun.’’ 

Another reason for the German ée. 
cision to retreat, according to Colonel 
Tappen, in charge of operations at 
G. H. Q., was the fear lest the assaults 
of Foch and Langle de Cary against 
the German Third Army should roll 
the Fourth and Fifth Armies back 
against Verdun, That is to say, the 
Germans decided to retire in view of 
a situation far less eritieal than had 
confronted Sarrail. And Sarrail had 
stuck! 

The tide at last had turned. On 
September 10 the XV Corps began at 
last to go ahead. Vassineourt was re- 
taken and the river passed again. The 
right of the Crown Prince’s army was 
in retreat. But, to disengage their 
right, the Germans attacked fiercely 
with their left. The 40th Division was 
forced back several miles from An- 
blaineourt. The 3d Group of Reserve 
Divisions was driven from Blandix 
Wood north of Rignacourt and thrown 
back violently to the southeast. Just 
as this news came in, French G. H. & 
called up the Third Army on the tele- 
phone : 

‘‘How does it happen that you 
right is not progressing?’’ 
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“ in “Because it happens at this moment dun. It could not even communicate \ 
te to be withdrawing under strong hostile with the fortress. But the French left . 
7 pressure. ”’ was progressing rapidly. f 

The Germans were making a last On September 12 an airplane ree- 
+ desperate attack with all forees avail- onnoitering toward the Argonne re- : 
ea able in order to get their Fifth Army ported enemy columns moving to the 
llied safely back to the Argonne, where a_ north. That night the Fifth Army was 
and Pres defensive line was being pre- in retreat all along the line. The ; 
l re pared. The 3d Group of Reserve Di- German Fifth Army had opened the 
$ de- visions was driven back to Benoitvaux door to Verdun too late to get in. It k 
pert and Courouvre: the Freneh Third was closed again. And the French 
a Army was completely eut off from Ver- kept it closed throughout the war. . 
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S al 
wults Name for Machine Gun Camp 
ainst HE Commandant of the 1st Corps Area, Machine 

roll Gun School at Underhill Center, Vermont, desires 
back suggestions for a name to be given to the camp where 
, the this school is held annually during the summer 
w of months. 

had This camp, high in the Green Mountains of Ver- 

had mont, is now classed as a semi-permanent camp and 

all machine gun and howitzer units of the Ist Corps 

- Area are undergoing a thorough course of instruction. 
aes Projects for improvements of school facilities and 
sag installations indieate that the camp site will remain 

The the machine gun training center of the Ist Corps 

= Area. The school is generally considered to be the 
wn largest and most important school of its kind in the 
set Army. In its methods and seope of instruction it is 

om closely linked with the Infantry School. 
aa Instructors are sent to the school each year from 


ndit Benning to assure that instruction follows the latest 
' line of thought. Capt. Harry J. Collins, of the In- 


‘own : 1 ; : f 
fantry School faeulty, is Senior Instructor this year. 


“ The camp’s increasing importance justifies a name, 

on preferably one that will honor a deceased machine 
gun officer. 

= Suggestions should be addressed to Capt. George A. 


Murray, 5th Infantry, who has been commandant of 
the school for the past two years. 








Landscape Targets in Machine. 
Gun Training 


Capt. J. Lawton Coins, Infantry 


ACHINE GUN officers of Na- 

tional Guard units and of Reg- 
ular Army regiments stationed at small 
posts are often struck with a mixture 
of envy and resentment as they read 
reports and discussions of field firing 
at the Infantry School. Their com- 
ments have been more than justified, 
and they have caused much head- 
scratching in the machine gun com- 
mittee at the Infantry School. After 
some study and experimentation, how- 
ever, the committee feels that it has 
evolved a practicable scheme for teach- 
ing a large share of the technique of 
both direct and indirect laying by the 
use of landseape targets on a one 
thousand-inch range. 


THE SET UP 


The targets used are the standard 
Series A landseapes issued by the Ord- 
nance Department. They are au- 
thorized for issue to the Regular Army 
and the National Guard and for the 
training of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
under provisions of A. R. 760-400. 
The method of setting up the targets 
is illustrated in Figure 1 and de- 
seribed in T. R. 140-5. In order to 
economize in the expenditure of the 
upper panels, which are the ones fired 
on, reproductions of selected targets, 
drawn exactly to scale, may be mimeo- 
graphed on small individual sheets. 
Fresh recording sheets may thus be 


tacked over the proper targets before 
each firing. 

The guns are mounted on T-base 
set flush with the top of the firing 
points. In order to permit four guns 
to fire on the same set of targets, the 
right T-base should be opposite the 
first or second panel from the right, 
and the other bases should be as close 
together as possible. The guns ar 
first laid with a clinometer setting of 
zero, and are then leveled with respect 
to one another as accurately as pos 
sible by raising or lowering the T- 
bases. Finally the guns are sané- 
bagged in place. 





TARGETING 

The next step is to target the guns’ 
The blank No. 1 panel is used for tar- 
geting. 

CONVENTIONS 

The guns, having been targeted, may 
be aimed with a sight-setting of four 
hundred and forty yards, directly at 
objects on the upper panels, and if 
fired properly will hit where they are 
aimed. For most direct laying prb- 
lems it is desirable to aim in this way, 
since the targets pictured on the black 
and white recording panels appea!, 
when viewed through the machine gu! 
sight, with very much the same indis 
tinetness that is characteristic of ser’- 
ice targets. However, it is sometimes at- 
visable to direct the gunners to aim a! 


*See Infantry School Mimeograph 3-44 M, 1928-29. Obtainable from the Book 
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Fig. 1. The 


a target on the lower colored panel, 
but using a range setting that will 
cause the shots to strike the eorre- 
sponding objeet on the upper reeord- 
ing panel. When the targets. are 
properly mounted this range setting 
will be approximately one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five yards. 
In such a case ‘‘sight-setting 1325’’ is 
announced, 

In order to complete the target des- 
ivnation element of the fire orders it 
is necessary to use assumed ranges. 
Small numbered eards, indicating 
hundreds of yards of range, are tacked 
along the outer edges of the flank re- 
cording panels (see illustration of tar- 
The men are taught that 
the range announced is for the sole 
purpose of indicating where to look for 
the target; for all direet laying prob- 
lems the sight-setting of four hundred 
and forty yards is used to lay the gun, 
unless ‘“‘sight setting 1325”’’ is an- 
nounced, 


get set up). 


The direction element is introduced 
by first giving the number of the panel 
on which the target is located, and then 
adding phrase ‘‘To your front,’’ 
“To your right front’’ or ‘‘To your 
‘elt Tront,’’ as the target is near the 
center, the right, or the left edge of 
the indicated panel. 

All frontal or oblique targets require 
Cither the “*seissors’’ or the ‘‘inward 


Target Set-up 
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traverse’’ method of distribution, de- 
pending on whether the target front- 
age measures less or more than fifty 
mils. Unfortunately, practically all 
appropriate targets appearing even on 
a single landscape panel measure less 
than fifty mils when viewed through 
the field glass from the one thousand- 
inch firing point. In order to provide 
some targets requiring inward traverse, 
all measured frontages in direct laying 
problems are multiplied by two. 


DIRECT LAYING PROBLEMS 


Proficiency in the subject of direct 
laying requires some knowledge of the 
characteristics of machine gun fire, 
range determination, fire distribution, 
the rules for overhead fire, methods of 
target designation, fire orders, and fire 
control. Not all of these subjects re- 
quire actual firing, but those subjects 
which are of prime importance to the 
enlisted men who fire the guns—i. e., 
target designation, fire distribution, 
and fire control—can best be taught by 
the experience of actual firing. For- 
tunately these subjects are susceptible 
of instruction by means of landscape 
target firing. 

Since the section is the machine gun 
fire unit, most of the direct laying 
problems should be fired by sections 
rather than by platoons. This gives 
the section sergeants more experience 
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and it conserves ammunition. After 
the basie principles of fire distribution 
have been grasped some platoon exer- 
cises may be fired. The first problems 
should involve only simple frontal tar- 
gets. The section leader should be re- 
quired to measure the target frontage 
with his glass, decide on the proper 
type of distribution, and issue a brief, 
clear-cut fire order. If the target is in- 
distinet, or if its flanks are hard to 
deseribe, the sergeant should be en- 
couraged to use his initiative in select- 
ing the best method of target designa- 
tion, perhaps laying one or both guns 
himself, and if necessary indicating the 
target by a burst of fire. Frequently, 
however, a simple verbal order will 
suffice. For example, a machine gun 
concealed near the corner of the 
orchard in the center panel might be 
engaged by the following order: 

‘‘Range 800, Panel No. 3, To your 
front, Corner of orchard, Traverse 12, 
Search 4, At my signal, Commence 
firing.’’ 

During the firing the section leader 
and corporals cause gunners to adjust 
their fire as under service conditions. 
When the beaten zones of the two guns 
begin to overlap, the officer in charge 
gives the signal to cease firing. Tar- 
gets are then examined and errors 
pointed out. 

In teaching the technique of direct 
laying, situations requiring the deliv- 
ery of overhead fire should frequently 
be given. The safety rules for over- 
head fire’ have been rewritten in an 
effort to simplify them. The new 
‘*leader’s rule,’’ proposed as a substi- 
tute for the old ‘‘ officer’s rule,’’ may be 
taught section leaders, without firing, 
on any piece of ground that offers com- 


*See Infantry School Mimeograph 3-11 M, 1928-29. 
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manding positions for the guns, — Ty 
gunner’s rule may be taught likewise. 
though it may also be applicd in the 
landseape target problems. 

In order to use the gunner’s mle 
successfuly on these targets it must be 
assumed, and so explained to the men, 
that the upper and lower panels repre. 
sent one continuous piece of terrain: 
in other words, the ground pictured on 
the upper panels is assumed to be at a 
greater range than that shown on the 
lower panels. Targets are indicated o 
the upper sheets as usual, but friendly 
troops are designated at some point on 
the nearer landseape. To determine 
safety the gunners lay on the target 
with the announced range; they next 
run their rear sights up to one thou. 
sand five hundred and _ twenty-five 
yards and note where the line of aim 
strikes the lower panel; the point 
where it strikes marks the limit of 
safety. If this point is short of the 
friendly troops it is not safe to fire. 
Having checked safety, if it is desired 
to engage the target, the gunners are 
instructed to relay on the target with 
sight settings of four hundred and 
forty yards. A whistle signal is used 
to indicate when the friendly troops 
reach the safety limit, whereupon the 
gunners cease firing. Fire on the area 
in rear of the target may be simu- 
lated.’ 


FINAL PROTECTIVE LINES AND SECTORS 
OF FIRE 


Landseape targets lend themselves 
very readily to instruction in the 
preparation of data for defensive fires 
A sector of fire, defined by terrain 
features on one or two landseape 
panels, is assigned a section of guns: 


Obtainable from the Book 
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Fig. 2. The Spacing and Leveling of the Guns 


one limit of the seetor is usually given 
s the direction of the final protective 
ine. Each squad leader is then re- 
quired to prepare a range card show- 
ing the data required for fire under 
any conditions of visibility, along the 
final protective line and at certain se- 
ected targets. It is, of course, not 
practicable to deliver grazing final pro- 
tective line fire against a landseape 
target, but the proper method of de- 
termining the data may readily be 
shown. Each gun is laid, with a range 


setting of four hundred and forty 
yards, in the direetion of the final pro- 
lective line and at a point seven hun- 


dred yards away (as shown by the 
range indieators on the side of the tar- 
gets). The dial and rear sight are 
carefully zeroed and the dial is 
camped. The quadrant elevation at 
which the gun is laid is then read by 
means of a elinometer and the quad- 


rar 


rant elevation is reeorded. The gun is 
then shifted sueeessively to each se- 
ected target and the dial settings and 
quadrant elevations are read and re- 
orded. Each eorporal then prepares 
is range eard. 

The panels are now covered with 
irla}) screens and the section is re- 


Q} 


b, the Infantry School. 


quired to fire on one or more of the 
targets for which data have been pre- 
pared. After completion of the fire the 
sereens are removed and the targets 
examined. 

INDIRECT LAYING 


Strange as it may seem, landscape 
targets lend themselves very readily to 
indirect laying instruction. The de- 
termination of firing data is an offi- 
cer’s problem and can be taught any- 
where without actual firing. It is of 
no concern to the enlisted men who fire 
the guns how the data are obtained. 
It is their task to apply the data prop- 
erly on the guns, and they need con- 
siderable training of this score. <A 
new battery drill’ that has been de- 
vised to simplify and make more ac- 
curate the application of data to the 
guns. It is fortunate that every phase 
of this drill can be taught on the 
landseape target range and that the 
results of firing can be shown to the 
gunners, something that is usually im- 
possible in field firing. 

Before beginning the drill the offi- 
cer in charge must prepare certain 
data. The first step is to determine 
the magnetic azimuth from the base 
gun, usually No. 1, to its flank of the 


sce Infantry School Mimeograph 3-23 M, 1928-29. Obtainable from the Book 
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principal target. This would, of 
course, have to be caleulated in the 
field, or measured on a map if the 
problem were a service problem. In 
this drill, however, it is simply neces- 
sary for the battery commander to 
mount his aiming eirele over the T-base 
of the No. 1 gun, before the guns are 
emplaced, and measure directly the 
magnetic azimuth to No. 1’s flank of 
the target. The target front in mils is 
likewise measured with the aiming cir- 
cle. If more than one target is to be 
engaged the angle of shift and the tar- 
get front is measured for each target. 
The four guns are then mounted, and, 
with a steel tape, the distance, in 
inches, between the pintles of Nos. 1 
and 4 guns is measured; this gives the 
battery front in mils. 

The guns having been carefully 
leveled with respect to one another and 
targeted, the officer in charge has the 
gunner of the No. 1 gun lay his gun 
with a quadrant elevation of zero and, 
using a sight-setting of four hundred 
and forty yards, line in a black poster 
on the panel that contains the principal 
target. The battery commander meas- 
ures with a tape the vertical distance 
in inches from the bottom of the pos- 
ter to each end of each target; these 
measurements give directly the quad- 
rant elevation, in mils, for the Nos. 1 
and 4 guns. 

A PROBLEM 


Assume that it is desired to fire on 
the targets indicated as Task A and 
Task B (Figure 1). Assume the mag- 
netic azimuth from No. 1 gun to its 
flank of the target measures two thou- 
sand five hundred and five mils; the 
target front, forty-eight mils; and the 
battery front one hundred and sixty 
mils, The difference between the battery 
front and the target front, one hun- 


i 
dred and twelve mils, is the battery 
angle of convergence, one-third ot 
which, or thirty-seven mils, gives the 
gun angle of convergence, The dis. 
tance from the poster, lined in with , 
quadrant elevation of zero, to the road 
is seven inches. This completes the 
data for Task A. For Task B, assume 
that the angle of shift measures fifty. 
two mils, the target front twenty-five 
mils, the quadrant elevation for No. | 
gun plus thirteen, and for No. 4, plus 
seven. The panels are now covered 
with burlap sereens and we are ready 
to proceed with the drill. 

The aiming cirele is mounted in any 
convenient direction with respect to the 
battery, and if practicable at a dis 
tanee of from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred yards. The guns 
are laid on their base lines, using the 
aiming circle as an I A P, exactly as 
prescribed in Mimeograph 3-23 \M, 
paragraphs 8 and 9. ‘‘ Base pasters,” 
ordinary black posters, are placed on 
the screen by Nos. 3 for each gun. 
Gunners line in these posters, using 
zero quadrant elevation and a sight 
setting of four hundred and forty 
yards. If it is not practicable to place 
the aiming circle at least one hundred 
and fifty yards from the guns, or, 
might be the case in some armories, 
the presence of steel girders or other 
magnetic substances would affect the 
needle, the guns may be paralleled by 
means of any convenient initial aiming 
point, as deseribed in paragraph 10-1], 
Mimeograph 3-23 M. The more dis 
tant the I A P the more accurate will 
be the results. 


The guns are now turned through 
the proper angles to place their initial 
lines of fire on the proper parts of 
Task A. The procedure followed her 
is that preseribed in Mimeograph 3-2 
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Fig. 3. Laying on the Aiming Circle 


M, paragraph 14 6. The commands to 
be used in our assumed example would 
be as follows: 

‘All guns on base lines (dials and 
rear sights are zeroed); No. 2, Dial 
right 20, Sight left 17; No. 3, Dial 
right 60, Sight left 14; No. 4, Dial 
right 100, Sight left 12; red aiming 
marks out.”’ 

Instead of pla¢ing out aiming stakes, 

red aiming mark for each gun is 
made on the sereen, Nos. 3 being lined 
in for direction by the gunners. 

The shift to Task B would be made 
by the following commands : 

‘‘All guns on base lines; No. 1, Dial 
right 40, Sight left 4; No. 2, Dial right 
80, Sight left 17; No. 3, Dial right 
140, Sight left 2; No. 4, Dial right 
180, Sight left 7; blue aiming marks 
out. 

In the above command the angle of 
shift is combined with the gun angles 
ol convergence, 

Since the targets engaged are vastly 
smaller than real ground targets, the 
guns are fired at the figured quadrant 
elevations reduced by only one mil, with 
1 search up of two mils, and just 


enough traverse to have each gun cover 
one-third of the target front. Gunners 
are taught to fire bursts of five. On this 
basis the commands for firing Task A 
might be in the following form: 

**Lay on red aiming marks; QE all 
guns plus 6; Traverse 16; Search up 
2; Sixty rounds; At my signal; Com- 
mence firing.’’ 

Task B might be engaged as follows: 

**Lay on blue aiming marks; No. 1 
QE plus 12; No. 2 plus 10; No. 3 plus 
8; No. 4 plus 6; Traverse 8; Search 
up 2; Thirty rounds; At my signal; 
Commence firing.”’ 

After completion of the firing the 
sereens are removed and the errors in 
locating aiming marks and in manipu- 
lating the guns during firmg are 
pointed out to all men. 

The procedure outlined above is still 
somewhat in the experimental stage. 
The machine gun committee is anxious 
to hear from those units which try out 
the practices suggested. While by no 
means a perfect substitute for actual 
field firing, it is believed that land- 
scape target firing offers a valuable aid 
in the training of units which are 
handicapped by lack of range facilities. 








Notes on Armored Car Tires 


Dr. Fritz Heici, Major 


HE effectiveness of armored cars 

depends much more than most of 
us realize upon the efficiency of its 
tires. 

More than any other heavy self-pro- 
pelled vehicle, the armored car requires 
large and soft tires. This is true be- 
eause the high speed for which the 
armored ear is designed will not per- 
mit the use of inelastic solid tires, and 
especially because the softer the tires 
the lower the unit ground pressure and 
the greater the capacity the car for 
cross-country work. The experience of 
the United States Army with its reecon- 
naissance cars confirms this last-named 
point. 

On the other hand, no modern 
armored car should have pneumatic 
tires, balloon or other type—at least 
not for battle purposes. A single di- 
rect hit of such a tire would put the 
whole car out of action, as would con- 
tact with any tire-damaging device 
which the enemy might use. It is true 
that most of the World War armored 
cars had pneumatic tires. But at that 
time the armored cars were used hardly 
at all and, in the few instances in 
which they were used, they took part 
in surprise actions. Further, there was 
no general knowledge of what means to 
use against them when they did ap- 
pear. Any successful use of pneu- 
matic tires, then, in the period 1914- 
1918 was materially assisted by the ele- 
ment of surprise. 

But things are different today. 
There is widespread knowledge about 
armored ears. Even in the reduced 
armies of the former Central Powers, 
which may have no tanks or armored 
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Retired, Austrian Army 


cars themselves, there is adequate 
training in means to be used agains 
armored cars. These armies have {p 
consider the possibility of an invasion 
by an overwhelming force preceded by 
armored ears and tanks—for example 
‘the famous Czechoslovakian Skods 
armored cars can reach Vienna within 
an hour. With this widespread 
knowledge of armored ears and of how 
to combat them, a large part of the 
surprise element is removed, and pnew- 
matie tires are no longer admissible. 

But the use of solid rubber tires on 
ears is also not sound. They have littl: 
elasticity and therefore reduce the 
speed and the cross-country ability of 
armored cars. The armored ear tire 
should therefore be neither pneumatic 
nor solid. 

It is a known fact that, after the 
war, the powers of the former Entente 
began experiments to develop soft tires 
that would be proof against, or rather 
insensitive to, bullets. 

In England there were successful 
tests of a common pneumatic tir 
filled with some sort of a liquid chem- 
eal rubber solution. A characteristic 
of this liquid was that it became solid 
when brought into contact with air. li 
a tire filled with it were hit by a bul: 
let the liquid at the point of puncture 
would solidify and the tire would no! 
be materially affected. Of course, such 
a tire could not withstand the exple 
sion of a hand grenade or the tearing 
effect of the shell splinter. 

An ideal or nearly ideal solution o! 
the problem is one that the Frenel 
have reached with the multicellulat 
Vieil-Picard tire. The shoe of this tir 
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;s of the ordinary type, but there is 
a special air tube. The walls of the 
tube are very thick, so thick in fact 


that it might be taken for a solid rub. . 


her affair. But it is not solid, for it 
contains three rows of holes parallel to 
the axle of the wheel. These holes 
form closed cells and are filled with air 
under six atmospheres pressure. The 
tube is delivered ready for use and 
never has to be pumped up or given 
any other attention. The disadvantage 
of this system is that the unmounted 
tube is larger than when it is mounted, 
and that a speeial small hydraulic press 
is necessary to accomplish the mount- 
ing. The French experience with this 
tire has been excellent. 

Simpler than the French tire but not 
so efficient are the so-ealled luftkammer 
tires. These tires contain either a 
series of small holes in the core or a 
central channel, under normal pres- 
sure. They are relatively inelastic, 
which is a disadvantage. One of the 
English types, the MaeIntosh N. A. P. 
normal air pressure), largely over- 
comes this disadvantage of inelasticity. 


D 


The First Rule of War 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
HE origin of the first rule of war is lost in the 
Not even the name of the 
genius who phrased it is known. However, instances 
of its application are known to all who have seen 


mists of antiquity. 


active service: 


When in danger, 
When in doubt, 
Run in cireles 
Seream and shout! 








The center channel is relatively large. 
At present this is the one tire of 
simple design of which I know that is 
suitable for use on armored ears. In- 
deed, one continental army has al- 
ready used it considerably on armored 
ears and tractors. 

Finally there are to be mentioned 
the famous Czechoslovakian bullet- 
proof balloon tires which they use on 
excellent Skoda armored cars. These 
tires are as large as balloon tires, are 
soft, but viewed from the outside, are 
closed and appear as solid as a solid 
tire. The Czechs are keeping the con- 
struction of this tire secret and are 
using common commercial balloon tires 
for training with the armored ears. 

To sum up, it is my opinion that 
neither pneumatic nor solid tires 
should be adopted for use on armored 
cars. Neither is desirable or necessary. 
There is little room for doubt that the 
world-known rubber industry of the 
United States has or will soon have 
better tires than any that now exist 
for use on armored ears. 








Our Tanks 


The first of a series of articles on the activities at the tank schoo] 
Mas. Raueu E. Jones, Infantry (Tanks) 


FORT GEORGE G. MEADE AND ITS ESTABLISHMENTS 


ORT GEORGE G. MEADE’, 

Maryland, is about sixteen miles 
from Baltimore, thirty miles from 
Washington, nineteen miles from 
Annapolis, eight miles from Laurel, 
and one and one-half miles from Oden- 
ton. <A station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Naval Academy 
Junction of the Washington, Balti- 
more and Annapolis (W. B. and A.) 
interurban electric line is at Odenton. 
From the junction, the W. B. and A. 
connects with the three mentioned 
cities and with Fort Meade. 

The site of Fort Meade now com- 
prises seven thousand four hundred 
and seventy-one acres. The soil is 
mostly sandy with a partial binding of 
clay. There are trees and hills in 
moderate number and some _ small 
patehes of black marsh. The terrain 
is excellent for the daily maneuver- 
ing of tanks. 

Camp Meade was one of the fourteen 
National Army cantonments author- 
ized by an Act of Congress in May, 
1917. The site was first occupied in 
June of the same year, nine thousand 
three hundred and forty-nine acres of 
land having been leased for the pur- 
pose. In July, the construction of 
temporary wooden buildings for mili- 
tary use began; it continued until the 
Armistice in November, 1918, at which 
time there were about one thousand 
six hundred temporary buildings. In 
1923 most of these buildings were dis- 


‘Formerly known as Fort Leonard Wood, and before that as Camp Meade. 
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posed of to a salvage company, The 
present acreage was acquired by pur. 
chase and by condemnation from 1919 
to 1921, inelusive. 

The first principal oceupants of 
Camp Meade were the 79th Division 
and the 154th Depot Brigade. The 
79th was organized in August, 1917, 
and went overseas in July, 1918. The 
11th Division was then organized in its 
place and was demobilized the follow- 
ing winter. Camp Meade was alw 
used for the demobilization of troops 
from overseas. 

The Tank Corps was formed in De- 
cember, 1917. 1t was disbanded as 
such in June, 1920, and the tank units 
and establishments then became a part 
of the Infantry. 

In March, 1919, tank troops arrived 
from overseas for permanent station at 
Camp Meade. These ineluded: 


304th Brigade (light), comprising 
the 328th, 329th, 344th, and 345th Bat- 
talions; 305th Brigade (heavy), com 
prising the 301st and 303d Battalions; 
321st Repair and Salvage Company 
(light); 306th Repair and Salvage 
Company (heavy). 


From time to time between 1919 and 
1923, inelusive, there oecurred de 
mobilization, reorganization, transfer 
and changes in names of the tank 
units of the Army. In 1923 we find 
the following organization : 


At Camp Meade: 1st Tank (Group, 
ineluding 16th Tank Battalion (light, 
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‘7th Tank Battalion (heavy), 2Ist 
Tank Maintenance Company; one sep- 
arate light tank platoon (belonging to 
Il] Corps Area). 

\t Fort Benning: 15th Tank Bat- 
talion (two light companies, one heavy 
compan) ; 

At other Regular Army stations: 
Four tank companies (light), six sepa- 
rate platoons (light). 

National Guard units: Fifteen tank 
light). 


companies 


Effective September 1, 1929, the 





names of tank units were changed as 
follows : 

The Headquarters, Headquarters 
Company, and Band of the Ist Tank 
Group became the Headquarters, 
Headquarters Company and Band of 
the Ist Tank Regiment. The 16th 
Tank Battalion became the Ist Bat- 
talion of the Ist Tank Regiment. The 
15th Tank Battalion became the 2d 
Battalion of the ist Tank Regiment. 
The 17th Tank Battalion became the 
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2d Battalion of the 2d Tank Regiment, 
and (the remainder of that regiment 
being inactive) it was attached to the 
Ist Tank Regiment. The 21st Tank 
Maintenance Company became the 
Service Company of the 1st Tank Regi- 
ment. These changes were changes in 
name only and did not involve any 
change of station. 

Since this article is concerned only 
with Fort Meade, let us see what we 
find there today. The eastern por- 
tion of the temporary construction is 
known as Franklin Cantonment (See 
sketch). It has been the home of the 
Tank School and the local tank organi- 
zations since 1919 until, in 1929, the 
enlisted men of the tank units were 
moved into the new barracks in the 
main area to the west. Most of the 
temporary buildings in Franklin Can- 
tonment are still standing. Most of 
the temporary buildings in the main 
area have been removed. 

Permanent construction was started 
at Fort Meade in the fall of 1927. 
Buildings of very good appearance are 
being constructed of brick and con- 
erete. So far the following have been 
completed : 


One three-company battalion bar- 
rack (houses the Ist Battalion, Ist 
Tank Regiment); two four-company 
battalion barracks (houses, tempo- 
rarily, the 2d Battalion, 2d Tank Regi- 
ment and the Quartermaster Detach- 
ment); one small barrack (houses 
Headquarters, Headquarters Company 
and Band, lst Tank Regiment); one 
small barrack (houses the Service Com- 
pany, lst Tank Regiment) ; one single- 
story building (houses the Quarter- 
master’s office and the commissary) ; 
one pumping plant; one filtration 
plant. 


A hospital is being built which will 
have complete and modern equipment 


a 
— 


and will accommodate — cighty-foy 
patients. During the fiseal year end. 
ing June 30, 1930, there will be ep. 
structed forty-five sets of modern 
brick quarters, twenty for officers anj 
twenty-five for noncommissioned off. 
cers. 

At the time of the construetion of 
the new barracks some of the excavated 
surplus earth was used to make a {ill 
five hundred yards long and one hu. 
dred and fifty yards wide whieh p. 
placed an unserviceable bridge over 
Franklin Branch. This fill with its 
large culvert made possible the forma. 
tion of an artificial lake of abou 
twenty acres with relatively little ef. 
fort. The necessary work is progress. 
ing and in a few weeks Lake Meade 
will be an actual topographical feature. 
It will replace a very undesirable 
swamp and add much to the beauty of 
the landseape. 


In time of peace, Fort Meade is the 
home of certain tank troops, the Tank 
School, and various associated estab- 
lishments. The present strength of the 
garrison, including students, is about 
one htindred and fifty officers and one 
thousand two hundred and fifty en- 
listed men. In time of war, it is con 
templated that the station shall become 
a tank mobilization, training and r- 
placement center, and an experimental 
and test center for Infantry. 

The present permanently located es 
tablishments inelude: 


The Tank School; the Tank Board; 
1st Tank Regiment (light), less 2d ané 
3d Battalions, but with 2d Battalion, 
2d Regiment (heavy) attached; 2 
Platoon, 4th Tank Company; 2d Pla- 
toon, 2d Provisional Armored Car Com 
pany ; 30th Ordnance Company (HM); 
permanent Ordnance shops; (Quartel 
master Detachment; Medical Detael 
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ty-four - Sivnal Detachment; Fimanee An experimental mechanized force 
ar end. Detachment was organized and trained at Fort 
be cop. Meade during the summer of 19238. 


The Tauk School operates direetly The elements of this ineluded the 16th 


under the Chief of Infantry and _— and 17th Tank Battalions, the 21st 
be considered the primary organization man; Maintenance Company, a battal- 


at the station. The troops are avail- ji.) of the 6th Field Arti 
rtillery, a battal- 
able to assist the school when required. hey tsa 


modery 
eTS and 
ed off. 


tion of ion of the 34th Infantry, an Engineer 
ravated Fort Mcade is under the supervision Company, a battery of Coast Artillery 
e a fil of the Commanding General, III Corps (antiaireraft), a Signal Company, and 
¢ hun- \rea for supply, court-martial juris- some other small elements. This force 
ich re. diction, and for summer training ac- had a strength of about twelve hun- 
© over tivities other than those of the Tank dred men. It served its purpose and 
ith its School. These summer activities vary was disbanded. A small permanent 


forma. somewhat from year to year but usu- mechanized force is now being formed. 
about ally include R. O. T. C.; the traming This will be expanded as studies reveal 
tle ef. of National Guard tank organizations the composition and organization to be 


from various states) ; rifle praetice by desired. 
(. M. T. C.; light artillery practice The Tank School and the Tank 
various units); and Organizer Re- Board have merely been mentioned in 


ogress. 


Meade 


pature. 

sirable verve training aetivities, The last this article but will be discussed at 

uty of named has ineluded an infantry weap- length later in the series. The subject 
ons school and a course of training for of the next article will be ‘‘U. S. Tanks 

is the a divisional staff. and Tank Organization.’’ 
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ciao Hair Dressing, Government Issue 

ecome From the Notebook of “General Experience” 

id re- Oe VON STEUBEN, the ‘‘drill-master’’ of 

rental the Revolution, was insistent that soldiers should 


maintain a smart appearance. He appreciated the 
fact that smartness is essential to discipline. A sol- 
dier careless in dress is usually careless about other 
matters. 

In this connection, a curious item is found in the 
supply tables of Von Steuben’s time: 

‘* Allowance for hair dressing—2 lbs. flour, 1% Ib. 
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The Perfect Warrior 


Mas. Tuomas S. Arms, Infantry 


ENGHIS KHAN, having decided 

to invade Cathay, called together 
all his higher commanders at Kara- 
korum. Here they went over the situ- 
ation and plan of invasion. He made 
the campaign clear to his subordinates 
and selected the routes of advance. 
The time for the advance to begin was 
fixed for March, 1212. The service of 
information began activities. 


The Great Wall of China, which had 
been started about fifteen hundred 
years before, could have been made a 
considerable obstacle for the Mongols. 
This wall, which is from twenty to 
thirty feet high, extends along the 
northern part “of Cathay for about fif- 
teen hundred miles. The population 
of China, however, had gone well be- 
yond this former boundary. These 
people outside the Great Wall were in 
touch with the Mongols and were 
somewhat in sympathy with them. 


The nomads advanced in three col- 
umns. They met no opposition outside 
of the Wall. The tribe that was to 
guard this obstacle went over to the 
invaders. This permitted the Mongols 
to pass the Great Wall without the loss 
of a man. The three columns sepa- 
rated and set out to ravage the country 
before them. The emperor of Cathay 
gathered a force that greatly outnum- 
bered the Mongols and sent it out to 
meet the invaders. But the Mongols, 
finding one of the divisions of the 
Chinese out of supporting distance of 
the rest of the army, attacked and com- 
pletely defeated it. The main army 
of the Chinese then withdrew hastily. 
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Genghis Khan closely pursued and ey 
it to pieces. All the Mongol forces met 
with complete suecess. They devas 
tated everything in their path with 
amazing rapidity. 

In the fall of 1212 Genghis Khan 
withdrew all his forces, now rich with 
plunder, to the Gobi. 

The invasion had broken the pres. 
tige of the Chinese. The skill of the 
Mongol officers had received an excel- 
lent test. The Perfect Warrior found 
that he had several able generals, 
Subotai, Muhuli, and Chepe Noyon, 
who had greatly distinguished then- 
selves in the campaign, and we find 
these officers assigned even more im 
portant missions in future operations. 

In the autumn of 1213 Genghis 
Khan again invaded Cathay and his 
hordes overran a large part of that 
empire. They laid siege to some of 
the larger cities, driving captives be- 
fore them when they made an assault. 
Many cities opened their gates to the 
Mongols, and most of China, with the 
exception of its capital, Pekin, fel! into 
the power of the once despised nomats. 
Realizing that a siege of Pekin would 
require many months, Genghis Khan 
did not assault the city. He camped 
his armies outside of the capital and 
demanded tribute from the so-called 
golden emperor of Cathay. The mov- 
arch of Cathay deemed it highly «d- 
visable to grant these requests. He set! 
Genghis Khan a daughter of the royal 
house to join the Mongol chief's »* 
sembly of wives, and five hundred 
youths and the same number of gi!'s 
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oads of gold, silver, and 
nrecious articles so that he could 
proper! reward his officers. With this 
booty th Mongols withdrew. 

No sooner had the Mongol armies 
Jefinitely departed than the Golden 
Emperor decided to move his capital 
and residence to a loeality that was 
more favorable for flight than Pekin. 
Revolt and chaos appeared in Pekin 
soon after the withdrawal of the em- 
peror. Genghis Khan’s spies imme- 
diately informed him of the situation. 
He acted quickly and sent his best di- 
vision to pursue the withdrawing em- 
peror. They drove this monarch well 
beyond the limits of his kingdom, into 
Sung Empire to the south. Genghis 
Khan remained camped that winter 
near the Great Wall with the larger 
part of his army. His general, Muhuli, 
assisted by Subotai, encamped just out- 
Disorders, looting, and 
fire took place within the city, so the 
lorees of the nomads entered Pekin, 
the capital of the Cathayans, with 
practically no opposition. Muhuli sent 


us slave > 


side of Pekin. 


vast treasures to his Khan. But a 
prisoner seized in the eapture of this 
city proved himself more valuable than 
all the riches. Ye Liu Chutsai was his 


name, and after an interview with 
Genghis Khan, the Mongol attached 
him to his court. He soon stood high 
in the opinion of the Khan and later 
became the real power behind the 
‘irone in matters pertaining to civil 
«Ws and administration throughout 
the entire Mongolian Empire. 

Muhuli took charge of completing 
the subjugation of Cathay. He over- 
came several outlying provinees. He 
then stamped out a rebellion that 
‘prang up in two cities, and put to 
eath the leaders. When Muhuli re- 


turned to the camp of the Khan he was 
received with great honor and made 
the lieutenant general of the Mongols 
in China. 

Genghis Khan was now the ruler of 
Asia from China to the Aral Sea. 


The nearest neighbor to the west of 
the Mongols was a Shah who had in 
recent years organized what was known 
as the Kharesm Empire. This empire 
was made up of the present-day 
countries of Turkestan, Persia, and 
northern India. The principal cities 
were Samarkand and Bokhara. They 
were both large cities, seats of learning, 
and among the most prosperous and 
beautiful in Asia. 


The Mongol ruler, having heard of 
this empire with its wonderful cities 
and their treasures, desired to establish 
trade relations with these people. He 
sent envoys to the Shah, making over- 
tures for a trade agreement between 
these two great empires. The envoys 
were well received and the agreement 
was concluded. Mutual trade took 
place with no disturbance for several 
months. Then a caravan from Kara- 
korum was stopped by a governor of 
one of the outlying provinces of the 
Shah. The members of the party were 
thrown into prison and a report was 
sent to the ruler of Kharesm that they 
were spies. Muhammad Shah ordered 
that they be all put to death, which 
sentence was carried out without delay. 
Envoys sent by Genghis to the Shah to 
protest were likewise mistreated. The 
head of the delegation was killed and 
the others were insulted by burning off 
their beards. With active conquerors 
controlling the governments, two such 
great empires could not long have re- 
mained at peace. Genghis Khan de- 
elared war. 
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In the spring of 1218 the Perfect 
Warrior assembled his hordes. He re- 
alized that the contemplated campaigns 
would keep him away from his newly 
acquired empire for several years. So 
he set about to straighten out the af- 
fairs of his domains before leaving. 
One of his brothers was to remain at 
Karakorum as governor. Muhuli was 
entirely able to dominate Cathay, 
Genghis sought out, in all the rest of 
his provinces, such princes or leaders 
as might cause trouble during his ab- 
senee. To them he sent special invita- 
tions to join the horde—all complied 
with his request. 

The problem that confronted Gen- 
ghis Khan was a most difficult one—to 
organize, supply, and march an expe- 
ditionary force more than two thousand 
miles to the theater of operations. The 
strength of the army of the Mongols 
and associated nations was probably 
about two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men. The same organization of 
tens was in force. The Mongols were 
progressive and had learned many 
things in their campaigns against the 
Chinese. We see now for the first time 
the artillery of that day. The Mongols 
had learned the necessity of siege 
equipment in reducing the walls of the 
cities in China. An artillery tuman 
was organized and commanded by a 
master of artillery. The siege machines 
were taken apart and put into native 
wagons. The men of this division 
were very skillful in making and work- 
ing fire-throwing machines, catapults, 
and ballistoe. As for rations, each man 
carried his smoked meat and dried sour 
milk. Large herds of eattle were as- 
sembled to be driven along for food. 
Doctors, interpreters, spies, adminis- 
trators for eaptured districts, were 





a 


among the noncombatants. There wa; 
even an officer appointed to look oy 
for the lost and found articles of the 
army. Thus, at the age of fifty-eight, 
Genghis Khan set out with his hordes 
for Kharesm. 


The advance on the empire of Mp. 
hammad was in two columns. After 
many hardships in the mountain passes 
the armies of the Khan assembled op 
the plains north of the river Syr. The 
Khan’s service of information set out 
and the usual cavalry sereen followed. 
Weapons were inspected and sharpened 
and all was made ready for the cam. 
paign. 

Contact with the forees of the Shah 
was first obtained by the left wing of 
the Mongol Army under the command 
of Juchi, Genghis’ oldest son, and 
Chepe Noyon. The Shah was in the 
field with an army of four hundred 
thousand men. The nomad left wing 
was only about fifty-two thousand 
strong. The Mongol generals advised 
a withdrawal, but Juchi insisted on an 
attack. A savage fight followed and 
lasted all day, both armies withdrawing 
at dark. Juchi had his camp fires 
built high, and during the night re 
treated toward the main Mongol forces. 
In the morning Muhammad found him- 
self alone with his badly shaken army. 
The dead men of Kharesm on the field 
were said to number one hundred and 
sixty thousand. 

No longer did the Shah search for 
the Mongols. He decided to withdrav 
his army toward his strongly fortified 
towns along the river Amu. He was 
unable to learn where the main effort 
of the Mongols was coming, s0 stopped 
just behind the river Syr. The Mon- 
gol cavalry sereen, similar to that of 
the Germans in 1914, prevented his 
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aeiving aly definite information. 
Suddet the Shah heard that a 
yee Mongol column was approaching 
‘rom the headwaters of the river Amu. 
This was well to his right rear, and he 
iecame afraid that he would be eut off 
rom his prineipal cities. He imme- 
diately split up his forees among his 
ortified cities, hoping that the Mon- 
vols would be satisfied with ravaging 


‘he open country. He himself retired 
| Samarkand, thus admitting to all 
is subjects the superiority of the in- 


yaders 

This simplified matters for Genghis 
Khan. He divided his horde into four 
columns, and each eolumn earried on 
i campaign of pillage and massacre. 
He himself and his youngest son, Tuh, 
with the main body, moved on Bokhara. 
Several smaller towns surrendered as 
he approached. He reeeived a ransom 
from these towns and eolleeted all 
iheir young men to use in siege opera- 
tions. 

Bokhara was defended by twenty 
On June 19, 1219, 
Genghis commenced the siege. After 

time the garrison sallied forth and 
ioreed a passage through the Mongols. 
The day after the garrison departed 
ihe city surrendered and the Mongols 
rode in. Genghis is reported to have 
mounted the steps of the great mosque 


thousand soldiers. 


and announeed to his nomads, ‘‘The 
hay is eut, give your horses fodder.’’ + 
rhe Mongols needed no second invita- 


lion and proceeded to rape, pillage, 
und plunder to their hearts’ content. 


A} 


All inhabitants were then foreed to 
eave the town and Mongols set fire to 
the city and left. 

Genghis Khan reeeived reports of the 


successes of his other eolumns. He 


turned toward Samarkand, where he 
hoped to find the Shah. Samarkand 
was the capital of Kharesm and one of 
the greatest centers of commerce of 
Asia. It was strongly fortified and 
was garrisoned by one hundred and ten 
thousand soldiers. 

The garrison sallied forth to meet 
the inferior force of the invaders. The 
Mongols drew it into an ambush, after 
which it returned to the city with some 
losses in men and a greater loss in 
morale. The next day thirty thousand 
of the defending troops deserted to 
Genghis; they were welcomed to the 
ranks of the nomads and issued uni- 
forms. The city then surrendered, was 
not pillaged, and paid a heavy ransom. 
All able-bodied men were. segregated 
and required to work for the invaders, 
and the rest of the population was left 
undisturbed. The thirty thousand de- 
serters did not fare so well. The Mon- 
gols had learned never to trust the 
Turks of Kharesm, especially those 
who would desert their own cause, so 
a few days later, they slaughtered the 
entire body of traitors. 

It was Genghis Khan’s established 
policy to exterminate all members of 
the ruling family of a conquered na- 
tion. So immediately after the capture 
of Samarkand he detached two tumans 
under command of his most able gen- 
erals. Subotai and Chepe Noyon. 
Their mission was to hunt down and 
bring back Muhammad Shah, dead or 
alive. Every man under their com- 
mand had several horses, so by chang- 
ing from one horse to another they 
could make great speed. The ride of 
this column was so far-reaching in its 
effects that it is worth while to leave 
Genghis camped near Samarkand and 


‘Henry H. Howorth, “History of the Mongols.” 
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follow the adventures of these riders. 


Muhammad had fied to the south but 
stopped at the edge of Afghanistan. 
The home war-like tribes of this 
country did not appear to him to be a 
safe harbor, so he turned to the north- 
west and went to the city of Nishapur. 
The Mongols followed the Shah to the 
south, taking all towns in their path 
that would not delay them too long. 
In each captured city they appointed 
a governor. When they reached the 
country of the Afghans, they received 
word of the path taken by Muhammad 
in his flight and immediately renewed 
the pursuit. On June 5 the Mongols 
arrived outside of Nishapur. They as- 
saulted the city vigorously but were 
repulsed. They learned here that the 
Shah had left for the Caspian Sea, so 
they too left the city of Nishapur—un- 
til they had more time to devote to it. 
Plundering and seizing all food and 
clothing needed as they went on, they 
continued the pursuit. 

The Shah had managed to combine 
forces with one of his sons, and to- 
gether -they put into the field an army 
of thirty thousand men. This army 
the Mongols promptly attacked and 
dispersed. The Shah and his followers, 
now very much reduced in numbers, 
started toward Bagdad. The Mongols, 
closely pursuing, broke up his party. 
Muhammad, now almost alone, turned 
north toward the Caspian Sea, and ar- 
‘rived at a small fishing village on the 
western shore. Some one betrayed his 
presence to the Mongols. They arrived 
just in time to see him departing in a 
fishing boat. Broken in health by the 
long flight, the Shah died on an island 
in the Caspian soon afterward. He 
appointed his son, Jelal ed Din, as his 


* George T. Denison “A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times with Less°™ 


for the Future.” 





te 


successor, and charged him to saye the 
empire. 

Subotai and Chepe Noyon wintered 
near the Caspian Sea. They decided 
that they would like to march north 
around the sea before rejoining (ep. 
ghis. The Khan gave his permission 
and sent them several thousand reip. 
foreements. They also did some re. 
cruiting among the surrounding tribes, 
During the winter they made several 
trips to the south to capture towns 
they had passed by during their hur. 
ried chase. On marching northward in 
the spring they had several hard. 
fought engagements with the Georgians 
and mountain tribes. They scattered 
and drove these tribes before them 
toward Russia. As they approached 
the principality of Kiev a congress of 
prinees convened. These decided to 
attack the Mongols, and gathered to- 
gether an army of eighty-two thousan( 
men. An engagement between the ad- 
vance guards took place and the Rus- 
sians were victorious. Over-confident, 
the Russians crossed the Dnieper and 
followed the nomads. For nine days 
the Mongols retreated until they had 
lured the Russians onto the plains, 
where they could obtain the full ad. 
vantage of their superior mobility. 
Here the battle took place. For two 
days the struggle continued. The men 
of Kiev suffered much from the attack 
of the mounted archers. The Russians 
fought bravely but were deserted by 
some of their allies. The Mongols 
were finally victorious, and followed 
up their victory with great vigel. 
There were but few survivors who eve! 
recrossed the Dnieper. ‘‘Russia had 
never suffered such a frightful is 
aster.’ ? 
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The two Mongol leaders next went 
nto Crimea and took a city or two. 
It is said that they were planning an 
invasion Europe when Genghis 
Khan summoned them to am assembly 
two thousand miles to the 


point about 

The victorious mareh of Chepé and 
Subotai must rank among the most 
military exploits related in 
history.’” ‘‘It was an amazing march, 
and probably it remains today the 
greatest feat of cavalry in human an- 
nals.’* This expedition was remark- 
bly organized and was not in any way 
a haphazard affair. Chinese and other 
learned men noted all geographical 
features, where food could be obtained, 
location of mineral mines. 
Governors were appointed and in some 
census was made of the male 
population over ten years of age. All 
this information was used by Subotai 
in another expedition about fifteen 
years later. 

Now to return to Genghis Khan. 
During all of this time Muhuali had 
been prosecuting the war in southern 
China with his usual great success. 
Tuli, the youngest son of the Mongol 
monarch, was spreading terror and 
desolation throughout Kharesm. Gen- 
chis was also direeting the’ government 
in Karakorum. 


wondertu 


and the 


sections a 


Une man was controlling these varied 
campaigns that were being earried on 
thousands of miles apart, in unfamiliar 
countries. This necessitated an excel- 
lent communieation system. Every- 
where that the Mongols went they es- 
tablished post stations. At each sta- 
tion a large number of horses was kept 


Tor ti 
LQ] 


‘he use of the messengers. The dis- 


— 


Henry H. Howorth. 
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tanee between stations was from 
twenty-five to fifty miles. It is said 


that there were more than three hun- 
dred thousand horses kept available for 
this duty, and the number of depots 
exceeded ten thousand. By this means 
messages were sent long distances at an 
ineredible speed, the messangers mak- 
ing two hundred er two hundred and 
fifty miles in a day, all at a full gallop. 
At each post station there was a clerk 
who recorded the time of arrival and 
departure of each courier. 

While his two commanders, Chepé 
and Subotai, were campaigning west of 
the Caspian Sea, Genghis found the 
heat of the lowlands very oppressive to 
his horde during the summer months. 
So he withdrew to the foothills beyond 
the river Amu. To keep his men oc- 
eupied, and also with an eye toward 
training, he ordered a Mongol hunt, a 
favorite pastime with all. 

_A Mongol hunt was a carefully 
planned campaign against beasts in- 
stead of men. The officer in charge of 
the hunt made reconnaissance of the 
selected terrain. The whole area was 
apportioned to different units and the 
starting point for each squadron was 
designated by a streamer. They 
formed a huge semicirele about eighty 
miles in extent. With the sounding of 
horns and cymbals the advance began. 
The men were not permitted to use 
weapons against the animals. All 
beasts of every kind were driven be- 
fore them. Beating through thickets, 
investigating every retreat that an 
animal might be in, the men continued 
forward. It was a disgrace to permit 
anything to escape through the line of 
horsemen. At night they camped and 


“History of the Mongols.” 


‘Harold Lamb “Genghis Khan, The Emperor of ALL Men.” 
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built large fires. Sentries were put on 
guard and inspected by officers as 
in campaign. Gradually, week after 
week, the circle closed and the terror 
of the animals increased. There were 
opportunities for the display of skill 
and courage by the men. A bear in 
its den in the rocks, or a fox in its 
hole must be gotten out and driven on 
unharmed, with the rest of the beasts. 
The old Khan would ride among the 
men and observe the way the officers 
handled their troops. Near the 
selected closing point of the hunt the 
wings closed in and the noise of the 
eymbals and shouting grew deafen- 
ing. The horses were terrified and it 
needed most skillful riders to handle 
them. When the circle was formed 
and the men, now several deep, were 
gathered, the Khan himself entered 
the enclosure. With his sword or his 
bow and arrows he slew several of the 
most dangerous beasts, tigers or 
wolves, and then retired to watch the 
slaughter. Then members of his fam- 
ily and the officers entered and killed, 
all now using their weapons. Then 
at a signal the mass surged forward 
and continued the slaughter. At the 
request of his grandsons, as was the 
custom, the last few surviving animals 
were spared. As there was the fall 
campaign to consider, this hunt lasted 
only four months. This campaign 
" against the beasts gave the warriors 
chances for individual acts of bravery 
and practice in handling their ter- 
rified mounts. The officers were bene- 
fited by the opportunity to handle 
their troops. In the fall the horde re- 
turned to the lowlands. 


For several years Genghis Khan ex- 
tended his conquests in western Asia 
To relate and fol- 


in every direction. 





low his bloody victories in detail ig tg 
monotonous to be interesting } 
would be a useless repetition of ply. 
der, murder, and devastation. 

During the years of slaughter api 
devastation, Jelal ed Din, the gon of 
the former Shah of Kharesm, had bee 
a thorn in the side of the Mongols. He 
had tried to raise armies, and was the 
only trouble-making element left in «| 
Kharesm. Now, in the year 121 
Jelal ed Din was again in the field, this 
time at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand or more men. Genghis imne- 
diately sent one of his subordinate gen. 
erals with thirty thousand men to dis. 
perse this force. After a two-day but- 
tle the Mongols were defeated and fled 
the battlefield. 


The Khan was engaged in the siege 
of a city at the time. Using siege en. 
gines throwing flaming naphtha he or- 
dered an assault and the city fell. He 
departed at once to the scene of Jelal 
ed Din’s victory and assembled the 
scattered Mongols. He took to the bat- 
tlefield a general who had commanded 
the defeated army, went over the situa- 
tion with him, and pointed out his 
errors. Then at the head of an arm) 
of about sixty thousand men, Genghis 
took up the pursuit of the young Shah 
The Mongols overtook the forces of the 
Kharesmian prince at the river Indus 
Here they found. that Jelal ed Din had 
taken up a very strong position. Tis 
left flank was protected by a mountail 
and his right by a bend in the river 
The Mongols attacked at dawn and 4 
furious battle followed. The old Mo 
gol Khan stayed in the rear with a re 
serve of ten thousand of his be 
trained warriors. As the battle pr 
gressed the Mongol center lost ground 
but fought desperately, Jelal ed Du 
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vadually withdrew some of his squad- 
~ops that were defending the mountain 
on his left fank to strengthen and push 
advantage he had gained 
n the center. The troops on the right 
ad also foreed back the Mongol left. 
Withdrawing still more troops from 
the mountain the young Shah made a 
desperate charge at the Mongol center 
at drove in a considerable wedge. The 
wary old Khan had observed the 
weakening of the Kharesmian left and 
had sent a (wman to eross the mountain 
nd turn that flank. With his reserve 
he then personally led a charge at the 
Kharesmian right wing and drove it 
back. Not delaying to pursue, he 
changed direction and charged the 
flank of the forees that had beaten 
At about this time 
the enveloping foree crossed the moun- 
tain and turned the weakened left 
wing, and the day was won. Jelal ed 
Din threw off his armor, and mounted 
his charger, jumped into the Indus 
twenty feet below, swam across, and 
seaped. The next day a tuman was 
sent after the young Shah and pur- 
sued him into northern India. Here 
the heat proved too much for the 
omads and they soon returned. The 

ttle of the Indus was the last stand 

the Kharesmian forees. 

Genghis Khan then spent a year at 


forward thi 


back his center. 


the ruler of Hia and the Sung Empire. 

He soon conquered the kingdom of 
Hia. The usual devastation and 
slaughter followed, until there was no 
possibility of any foree organizing 
within its borders. 

Again in the saddle, the Perfect 
Warrior led his armies across the Yel- 
low River into the Sung Empire. He 
was notified while here of the death of 
his eldest son, Juchi. Not long after 
this he was taken ill himself. 

Genghis Khan died on August 18, 
1227. It was considered of vital im- 
portance that the news of his death be 
kept secret, due to the possible effect 
it would have on the eampaign. The 
funeral escort in conducting his body 
to its last resting place in distant Mon- 
golia, killed all persons that it met 
until it reached the Gobi. 

‘*Thus ended the career of one of 
the greatest conquerors the world has 
ever seen.’’® He was sole monarch 
over an extent of territory greater 
than that ever conquered and ruled by 
one man. The area of his domains was 
about three times the area of the 
United States, and was still expand- 
ing. The bounds of the Mongel Em- 
pire ‘‘made the empires of Rome and 
Alexander appear almost insignificant 
in comparison.’’ ° 

And so ends a very brief account of 


Karakorum with his own people, ap- the main events in the life of Genghis 
arently tired of war. But the spirit Khan, which combined ‘‘to make up 
of conquest was not subdued with age, the picture of a career to which Europe 
0 he again set out at the head of his can offer nothing that will surpass, if 
my at the age of sixty-four. He indeed she has anything to bear com- 
arched this time to the south against parison with it.’” 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Cavalry “Two Great Captains: Genghis Khan and Sabutai.” 
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The Critical Condition of Infantry 


Communications 


Capt. E_pripnce CoLsy, Infantry 


T was by mounted courier that 
Genghis Khan maintained contact 

and control over his vast dominions. 
It was by horseman that Napoleon was 
able to assure his subordinates they 
would ‘‘not fail to be supplied with 
information.’’ Nothing in modern 
fiction perhaps is more thrilling to a 
true soldier than the passage in Sa- 
batini’s novel ‘‘The Snare’’ which tells 
of the saddle-weary, dust-covered aide, 
riding hard from Sir Robert Crauford, 
clattering into the court yard to tell 
Wellington that the foe was in motion 
and the lines of the Torres Viedras 
had not been built in vain. 

Communications are vital to military 
command. During the Civil War the 
telegraph was constantly employed 
between high commands, and von 
Moltke’s military correspondence dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War makes 
constant mention and use of the elec- 
trie wire. Small wonder that the 
younger von Moltke said: ‘‘I attach 
great importance to equipping the in- 
fantry with telephone material.’’ 

Since the World War, in the United 
States Army, it has been decided that 
all communications from brigade down 
shall be charged to and operated by the 
Infantry itself. We have sent officers 
and men to the Signal School. We 
have trained some ourselves at the In- 
fantry School. But we are still far 
from the satisfactory condition we had 
hoped to achieve. 

While we were training personnel 
and assembling the variegated equip- 
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ment, the Army was being reduced. 
At maneuvers, peace-strength forma- 
tions had to operate to the full traffic 
load, which is difficult to do with r- 
duced numbers. Then the separation 
of units and the scattering of communi- 
cations personnel caused more trouble. 
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PLATE ONE 
Brigade Redio Communications Bet 
Radio Sets 


eee Ess: 

Look at the problem of operation. 
Take the brigade radio net. Three 
communications platoons are divided 
among three separate headquarters 
companies (brigade, first regiment, 
second regiment). For training and 
for administration and for command 
they are separate. For operation they 
must be a unit. You have right there 
a difficult conflict of functions and «ir 
cumstances, and many a poor brigade 
communications lieutenant has torn his 
hair over his troubles. Look at the 
regiment and the matter becomes evel 
more complicated. Here is one set, the 
79-A working with brigade, and here 
another set, 77-B, working with the 
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hattalions (assuming the other bat- 
‘alion to be close by im reserve and not 
ysing the radio). The accompanying 
plate appears simple and you would 
think that it ought to work im garrison 
or in the field. However, on a map it 
is something quite different, a map of 
the Regular Army of the United 
States. Our Army is so eut up that in 
the continental limits of the United 
States there are only two infantry 
brigades with communications platoons 
if their regiments in. the same post 
with the brigade communications pla- 
toon—ounly five out of the seventeen in- 
iantry brigades in the whole Army, in- 
cluding the overseas in Har--** Pana- 
ma, and the Philippines. Thess are 
only six brigades where even one of 
the regimental communications pla- 
toons is in the same post as the brigade 
platoon. The other brigades have their 
three platoons at separate stations. 
The following facets are vital: 


ALL THREE TOGETHER IN ONE POST 


3d Brigade— 
Hq. & Hq. Co. Ft. Sam Houston 


9th Infantry Ft. Sam Houston 
23d Infantry Ft. Sam Houston 


4th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. Ft. 
Ist Infantry Ft. 
20th Infantry Ft. 


. Russell 
. Russell 
. Russell 


yyy 
>> > 


2ist Brigade— 
Hq. & Hq. Co. Schofield Bks. 


19th Infantry Schofield Bks. 
2lst Infantry Schofield Bks. 


22nd Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. Schofield Bks. 
27th Infantry Schofield Bks. 
35th Infantry Schofield Bks. 


23d Brigade— 
Hq. & Hq. Co. Ft. Wm. McKinley 


45th Infantry Ft. Wm. McKinley 
oith Infantry Ft. Wm. McKinley 


Two TOGETHER IN ONE Post 


5th Brigade— 
Hq. & Ha. Co. 
4th Infantry 
7th Infantry 


8th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
8th Infantry 
22d Infantry 


10th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
10th Infantry 
11th Infantry 


12th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
2nd Infantry 
6th Infantry 


19th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
14th Infantry 
33d Infantry 


24th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
15th Infantry 
31st Infantry 


SEPARATE 
1st Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
16th Infantry 
18th Infantry 


2d Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 
26th Infantry 
28th Infantry 


6th Brigade 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 


30th Infantry 
38th Infantry 


16th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 


12th Infantry 
34th Infantry 


18th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 


5th Infantry 
13th Infantry 


14th Brigade— 


Hq. & Hq. Co. 


3d Infantry 
17th Infantry 


Vancouver Bks., Wash. 
Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash. 
Vancouver Bks., Wash. 


Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
Ft. Screven, Ga. 
Ft. McPherson, Ga. 


Ft. Benj. Harrison, Ind. 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Ft. Benj. Harrison, Ind. 


Ft. Sheridan, III. 
Ft. Sheridan, Il. 
Jefferson Bcks., Mo. 


Ft. Davis, C. Z. 
Ft. Davis, C. Z. 
Ft. Clayton, C. Z. 


Manila, P. I. 
Tientsin, China 
Manila, P. I. 


IN DISTANT POSTs ... 


Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Ft. Jay, N. Y. 
Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 


Madison Bks., N. Y. 
Plattsburgh Bks., N. Y. 
Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 


Ft. Rosecrans, Cal. 
Pres. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ft. Douglas, Utah. 


Ft. Hunt, Va. 
Ft. Howard, Md. 
Ft. Eustis, Va. 


Ft. Rodman, Mass. 
Ft. Williams, Me. 
Ft. Adams, R. I. 


Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 
Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Ft. Crook, Nebr. 
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Now, of course, some of these seat- 
icred radio men get together for ma- 
neuvers perhaps onee a year, though 
that is the maximum and we can count 
on it only through this new command 
post exercise popularity. 

But we are not talking about ma- 
neuvers; we are talking about home 
station training. Six brigade head- 
quarters companies are sitting sweetly 
by themselves with six 79-A sets, ready 
to work with their regiments, anxious 
io do so, but more than twenty miles 
away and therefore beyond the range 
of the sets. The answer simply is that 
ertra sets are required so that the 
brigade platoon operators can practice 
with one another, and that means 
more equipment and wastage. It also 
means confusion when they meet an- 
nually and try to work with strange 
operators. They do not speak the same 
language. There are always cropping 
up varieties in ‘‘procedure’’ and in 
code calls. You ean specify ‘‘pro- 
cedure’’ according to the Signal Corps 
Training Manual; but the officers and 
soldiers just out of the Signal School 
will come galloping down with new 
tricks, the ‘‘latest’’ ideas; the regiment 
will get all set for that scheme and 
then either be talking Greek when it 
actually gets on the air with you or 
will be thrown into confusion by what 
it considers your ‘‘last minute’’ com- 
munications instruction. I have seen 
radio call codes sent out to distant reg- 
iments and go blithely into the ad- 
jutant’s files and never reach the radio 
men at all. I have seen operators 
trained to sending and receiving fif- 
teen-a-minute suddenly try to work 
with regimental operators capable of 
only eight-a-minute—result, confusion. 
These things happen. You ean say 





ee 


they ought not to happen, but they 
will happen just the same until the re. 
ceiver and the transmitter are actually 
trained together. 


To Division 





2 Telepbone Centrale 


oc Switchooards 
—_ Wire lines 


PLATE TWO 


Initial Inetalletions - Brigade Telephone set 


Let us next consider the telephone 
system, The net illustrated in Plate 2 
should be established in from thirty to 
forty-five minutes under normal condi- 
tions. On initial deployment the es- 
tablishment of this wire net would be 
the minimum immediate objective, and 
as stabilization went on the net would 
be amplified. Obviously the time ele- 
ment is a serious consideration. The 
brigade and regimental commanders 
probably have more real use for a re- 
liable telephone system between the 
period of deployment and stabilization 
than at any other time. With the tele- 
phone there are about thirty or forty- 
five minutes when there is no commuti- 
cation at all. The linemen of the wire 
section are laying the lines, splicing 
them, carrying them over roads, and 
so on. Nor ean faster service be se 
cured by using the radio, as the fol- 
lowing analysis shows: 
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RADIO-BRIGADE MESSAGE CENTER 


0 Combat formation. ordered. 
C. P. established. : 

) plus 3 Executive writes message. 

0 plus 4 Message reaches message cen- 

ter. 

lus 5 Message registered, recorded, 

*e and in hands of code clerk. 

0 plus 15 Code clerk encodes 

) plus 16 Message handed to messenger 
by dispatching clerk. 


0 plus 17 Message delivered to radio 
operator. 

0 plus 18 Radio call up. 

) plus 22. Radio received O. K. 


About the same length of time is re- 
yuired at the regimental message cen- 
ter and command post until the mes- 
sage reaches the addressee. So it takes 
about forty five minutes to get a twelve 
word radio message through, and more 
for longer messages. The fact that 
this time is necessary, with either tele- 
phone or radio, must emphasize the 
need for extensive training and ¢o- 
operation. 

The entire problem must be viewed 
through the eyes of the commander. 
He does need a closely cooperating and 
well-trained system. His men must 
lave training—long, thorough, and 
closely coordinated. It takes time to 
train communications troops to the 
proficiency necessary to construct, 
maintain, and operate all the various 
means of sending messages under com- 
hat conditions. 

The fact simply is that we are not 
giving proper training to our infantry 
communications personnel, largely be- 
cause we keep them segregated. There 
is also negleet of training beeause this 


pelsonnel is too often already assigned 
‘0 “other duty.’’? A Signal Sehool 
graduate joined a brigade headquarters 


~fortunately for him—under a gen- 
eral who believed communieations the 
sme gua non of command. Radio 
operators left their mimeograph ma- 


chines, message center clerks left their 
correspondence filing cabinets, tele- 
phone switchboard operators left their 
typewriters, and in two years that 
company was operating as it should. 
Its equipment was in tip top shape. 
It was able to lend men and equip- 
ment to regiment and battalion, and 
the corps area commander compli- 
mented it highly on its efficient send- 
ing of messages. It took over, at com- 
bined maneuvers, all the work of the 
maneuver central point (simulated di- 
vision headquarters) and carried on 
for hours with traffic so heavy that it 
leoked as busy as a downtown tele- 
phone exchange fifteen minutes after 
the opening of the stock market. Radio 
worked in this outfit. The sets were 
designed for field service; they are 
rugged enough for ordinary rough 
usage with intelligent handling by 
trained personnel, and they can be 
made to work if instruction can be 
given. And it should be said that 
when critics find fault with the tech- 
nical equipment, the real difficulty, 
with very few exceptions, is due to 
lack of training—and consequent lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
men. With a vearly turn-over of about 
95 per cent, this organization has gone 
a long way toward its objective by 
training specialists and not permitting 
them to be absorbed in garrison over- 
head. They knew how to work their 
sets and also how to take care of them. 

However, the organization just in- 
staneced is the exception. The com- 
munications platoons of many brigades 
are eaten up by post administrative 
overhead, and communications platoon 
personnel of many regiments are driv- 
ing trucks, manipulating one pound- 
ers, and the like. In some instances 
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the assignments in garrison are to duty 
that is somewhat similar to the tactical 
duty of the personnel, but the men 
still do not get the field training and 
the field technique and procedure re- 
quired. 

Here is a regimental situation that 
is not overdrawn. The regimental mes- 
sage center in garrison is manned by 
message center section personnel from 
the communications platoon. These 
men average only about two hours per 
year of field training; they have no 
mounted messenger work at all, under 
normal conditions; their routine work 
is of course much like field work, but 
not sufficiently alike to be final in pro- 
ficiency. Three telephone switchboard 
operators are on duty at the garrison 
exchange manipulating a commercial 
board, completely separate from their 
company except for rations and pay, 
and skilled in a different type of board 
and of procedure than they would have 
to handle in the field. Linemen in the 
wire sections are driving trucks for 
the service company. The chief of 
that section is a clerk at headquarters. 
One of the qualified radio operators is 
a chauffeur in the service company. 
This outfit can ‘‘get by’’ at tactical in- 
spections because of the briefness of 
such inspections. An organization of 
this sort certainly does not deserve an 
annual coat of ‘‘whitewash.’’ 

Here is another situation. The story 
is similar. Message center personnel 
work in the regimental message center 
—and in addition run mimeograph ma- 
chines and act as file clerks. Seven out 
of a present and absent strength of 
twenty are available for company 
duty, but are also available for guard 
fatigue, kitchen police, furloughs, con- 
finement, and so on—and the humble 
communications platoon is the step- 


child of the regiment. One dismountes 
orderly cranks a mimeograph machine 
and another is janitor of the head 
quarters building. Three men from 
the the wire section alternate on the 
commercial board at the telephone ex. 
change. During the summer—the bes 
training period of the year—orderlies 
and janitors for the Reserve Officers 
encampment make a big drain on the 
poor communications platoon. 

And, under such condition, regi. 
mental communications platoons must 
show proficiency in their work and to 
be ready for field service. There is 
something radically wrong in the way 
in which we train and use our com- 
munications personnel. The hap- 
hazard, hasty work of the platoons at 
tactical inspections would not stand up 
under normal combat traffic conditions, 
for which the platoons are supposed to 
be immediately ready, 

For a moment let Col. A. J. Dough- 
erty talk, taking his words from the 
November, 1928, issue of the INranrry 
JOURNAL: 


We found that a battalion could 
not funetion properly at the annual 
corps area tactical inspection without a 
considerable inerease in the battalion 
headquarters outfits. At the beginning 
of the company training period, we 
selected a few intelligent men in each 
company and organized a small bat- 
talion headquarters detachment of 
from seventeen to twenty-one mel. 
These men were sent to the headquar- 
ters company of the regiment daily and 
were trained with the various reg! 
mental headquarters company sections. 
By the beginning of the battalion 
period, they were ready for field work 
and were turned over to the battalion 
commander, together with the very 
few men we could spare from th 
regimental headquarters company sc 
tions. To run a battalion in a me 
neuver or a fight without these head: 
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quarters outfits is like trying to run a 
railroad without a telegraph system. 


After we got these detachments 
trained we had no further trouble at 
corps area inspections. 

From him we shall turn to an anony- 
mous author in the Infantry School 


reference text on ‘‘Signal Communica- 
tions’? (See. X, Technical Training, 
paragraph 106) : 

Whenever possible, the communica- 
tions platoons of units of the infantry 
brigade should be grouped together in 
schools under the supervision of higher 
eadquarters for the training of indi- 
viduals in their respective specialties. 

Report has it that conditions are bet- 
ier in Panama, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. However that may be, there is 
lots of room for improvement within 
the continental limits, where com- 
munications platoons are spread all 
over the geography. Brigade com- 


munications are an Infantry responsi- 
bility and they ought to be on the same 
high level as our other Infantry ac- 
tivities, 

The brigade has one infantry com- 
munications officer, probably a lieu- 
tenant graduate of Vail or Monmouth. 
There is probably also a good technical 
man as platoon sergeant expert in 
communications. Let the communica- 
tions officer have the regimental com- 
munications platoons—if not entire, at 
least the wire and radio sections. Put 
them on detached service at the sta- 
tions of the brigade headquarters. Let 
there be brigade training in procedure 
in radio reception and transmitting, in 
ties and splices and overhead work 
across roads, and in switchboard opera- 
tion. The ideal situation would be to 
attach the platoon to brigade head- 
quarters company throughout the year, 





Brigade and Regimental Platoone Together 


Brigade and Regimental Platoons Segreg 
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but a period of six months would be sential brigade types, 79-A and 77.4. 
better than nothing. The result would 


be a unit like this: 


to establish practice nets and get real 
field training. There would be a set-up 


COMMUNICATIONS PLATOONS IN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


Grade or duty 


Staff sergeant 
Platoon Sergeant 


Sergeants: 

Section Chiefs 
(Wire) 
(Radio) 


Corporals: 
Section Chiefs 


Tables of Organization 22P and 24P 


(Modified) 1925 


Brig. Hq. Co. 
1 


1 
(Message Ctr.) 





Operators, Radio 2 
Operators, Tel. Swhd. 1 
Operators, Vis. 1 
Pvts. 1cl. & Pvts. 
Chauffeurs 1 
(Radio) 
Clerks, Hq. — 
Driver 1 
Lineman 2 
(Wire Section) 
Messengers 5 
(Message Center) 
Operators Radio 3 
(Radio) 
Operators Tel. swhd. 2 
(Wire Section) 
Operators Vis. 1 
(Radio) 
TOTALS: 23 


We need not worry about the bat- 
talion communications platoons because 
there aren’t any in our present peace 
modified tables of organization. We 
could really do a job with the regi- 
mental personnel. Procedure and eall 
codes could be well established. Radio 
sets would work. Lead acid batteries 
would be cared for and not allowed to 
rot away toward the salvage pile. 
There would be enough sets of all es- 


Regt. Hq. Co. Regt. Hq. Co. Total 
1 1 3 
nae — 2 
6 6 13 
(Message Ctr.) (Message Ctr.) 
(Wire) (Wire) 
(Radio) (Radio) 
(Plat. Hq.( (3) (Plat. Hq.( (3) 
— — 2 
as —_ 1 
am ‘on i 
1 1 3 
(Plat. Hq.) (Plat. Hq.) 
4 4 8 
ies — 1 
(Message Ctr.) (Message Ctr.) 
9 9 20 
7 7 19 
9 9 21 
4 4 10 
ant - 1 
41 41 106 


that looked like the plate at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

A large group is necessary in order 
to get results. Furloughs, kitchen po- 
lice, sickness, guard duty, would not 
materially damage training of such 4 
group. As soldiers come to us today, 
they have vast individual differences. 
A comprehensive unit like this could 
test the men and find their adaptabil- 
ities. It could start on code instruc 
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ion, two weeks later send some men in 
, five-word group, two weeks later send 
«me with an eight-word group, and so 
on. All would be progressing accord- 
ing to ability. It would be possible to 
make allowanees for differences in 
rates of learning. Some of the best 
men, already well qualified, could be 
ysed as instruetors on the buzzer in- 
struction set, and others could work in 
pairs on an indoor net with the field 
service buzzer. 

We must get down to first principles. 
The unit that works together must be 
trained together. We must have team- 
work and training in teamwork, say 
the military men. A thing must be 
learned in the way it is to be used, say 
the experts on educational technique. 
Our purpose is to develop in each in- 
fantry brigade a coordinated communi- 
cations team. It is not enough just to 
set up the equipment. You must have 
a real net capable of working as a unit 
under the most adverse conditions for 
long periods of time. Such nets mean 
training in coordination and in cooper- 
ation. They mean uniformity in pro- 
cedure. They mean grouping for train- 
ing purposes of all the men and instru- 
ments that will have to work together 
in the field. 

Look at plate 3. It shows clearly 
how thoroughly each grouping is 
needed. On one-half of that plate is 
indicated the grouping that is neces- 
sary in the field and that would be ac- 
complished with eombined training. 
The training would be in accordance 
with combat organization. On the 
other half of that plate is indicated the 
fragmentary nature of the training, 
with equipment available to the pla- 
‘oons under the present seattered con- 
ditions, even if personnel were made 
evailable loeally for training. The dif- 


ference is between fragmentary train- 
ing and thorough training in all parts 
of the work, to all units instead of just 
eternally over the same single line. On 
one part of the plate there is order 
and system. On the other isolation 
and ignorance. 

The assembling of brigade communi- 
cations units for brigade training 
would bring about nearly one hundred. 
per cent efficiency. The present sys- 
tem of small separated units, with in- 
sufficient equipment to operate these 
nets, is totally without even elementary 
instruction or practice in the real es- 
sence of successful connections, namely, 
coordination of the operation of the in- 
dividual sets with a well-understood 
radio net or telephone system. 

It is the brigade that needs atten- 
tion. Within the brigade, orders and 
information must be handled quickly 
and surely, with speed and accuracy. 
The brigade net is the Infantry unit. 
Just as soldiers trained to shoot alike, 
so must they be trained to telegraph, 
talk over a telephone, write a message, 
deliver a message, lay a wire, repair a 
wire, encode and decode, care for 
equipment—all alike. You shoot your 
own rifle and hit nobody but the 
enemy. But when you radio or tele- 
phone, you talk with a comrade soldier 
who must speak the same language that 
you do, We talk of nets and systems, 
and so they must be. A single break 
throws all into confusion. The work of 
each affects all the others. The va- 
rious agencies are not designed to work 
prettily at their own command posts. 
They are designed to cooperate with 
superior and subordinate units. A miss 
at one station gives the entire net a 
black eye. Training and operation 
should be controlled from a single 
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point—from brigade headquarters. If 
the Infantry will produce a brigade 
capable of handling its own communi- 
cations, the problem is solved. 

It seems to me, after some experience 
with signal equipment in the Depart- 
ment of Experiment at the Infantry 
School, that our difficulty is not with 
the ‘‘expensive toys’’ which we have. 
It seems to me, after three years ob- 
servation of enlisted men in communi- 
cations units of regiments and brigades, 
that the difficulty is not the ineptitude 





regimental officers to appreciate the im. 
portance of this training, for they dp 
all they can in the face of special duty 
and post overhead. It seems to m 
that the real difficulty is the scattered 
condition of our Army and that the 
real need is for a sound organizatioy 
for training—a need that can be met 
throughout the continental limits of 
the United States by detaching regi. 
mental communications personnel for 
duty with the brigade headquarters 
companies as the Infantry School tex: 


of our soldiers. Nor is it the failure of declares to be advisable. 


D 


When Rank Was Bought and Sold 

From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
HE system of acquiring commissions by purchase 
lingered for a long time in the British army, and 
was not finally abolished until 1871. This practice 
was inherently unsound, but its evils were consider- 
ably mitigated by limiting the purchase of promotion 
to individuals whose records indicated ability. Never- 

theless, it was a prolific source of poor leaders. 
The cost of commissions was remarkably high. <Ae- 

cording to the last rate table it was: 


Original 
Appointment Promotion 
Lieutenant colonel . $22,500 $6,500 
Major ..... 16,000 7,000 
Captain . 9,000 5,500 
Lieutenant . fa 3,500 1,250 
MEA 2,250 Boe 


For example, if a vacancy oceurred in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, a major desiring the promotion 
had to pay $6,500. Often extra sums were paid as 
bonuses, but always sub rosa. 
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\ National Guard Instructor 
At Work 


Capt, JEFFERSON M. Stewart, Infantry 


NY officer is apt to reeeive a detail 
A as National Guard Instruetor. If 
he has never had any experience with 
» National Guard unit, he is sure to 
approach such detail with a decidedly 
hazy idea as to what his duties will be. 
The purpose of this paper is to outline 
in general what the duties of an in- 
tructor are, in the hope of being of 
come assistanee to officers who may ex- 
nect to get details as instruetors with 
the National Guard. 

In some corps areas officers ordered 

| National Guard work are sent to 
corps area headquarters for a ten-day 
course of instruetion in their new 
duties. This is of inestimable value to 
the new instruetor. 

Before considering the duties of an 
instructor, it will be well to go over a 
summary of the phases of the training 
year for National Guard units, and the 
training objective of each. 

The first phase, the armory training 
period, begins with the first armory 
(rill after the summer instruction 
camp, and ends with the last armory 
drill before the next summer instrue- 
lion camp. This phase has a double 
objective: to prepare the organization 
‘0 pass a ereditable annual armory in- 
spection, and to prepare it for the sum- 
mer camp of instruetion. The annual 
armory inspeetion report is the. basis 


lor the continuance or withdrawal of 
Federal] recognition, Of course, if ree- 
egnition is withdrawn from an organi- 
vation it will not be allowed to attend 


‘he summer eamp of instruetion, 
lhe second phase of the training 


year, the summer camp of instruction, 
lasts fifteen days, with sometimes, 
funds permitting, a four-day camp of 
rifle practice instruction following. 
The training objective of the summer 
camp of instruction is to prepare the 
organization for field service. 

Returning to the first phase, the 
armory training period, what are the 
duties of the instructor? Generally 
speaking, an infantry instructor has a 
battalion under his supervision. The 
National Guard infantry regiments 
have battalion headquarters companies, 
so that each instructor generally has a 
battalion headquarters company, three 
rifle companies, and a machine gun 
company. 

The average time for training is an 
hour and a half per week on the drill 
floor and one hour for nonecommis- 
sioned officers’ school. With the turn- 
over in enlisted personnel to which all 
National Guard units are subject, and 
an average of one and one-half hour’s 
training per week for eleven months 
of the year, one can realize that the 
training of a Guard unit is no small 
task. The instructor is there purely in 
an advisory capacity. Training is a 
function of command, and as such, the 
Guard officers are responsible for pro- 
grams, schedules, and the like. Here 
is where the instructor must use tact 
and judgment, in assisting in an ad- 
visory capacity in the preparation of 
programs and schedules. The com- 
bined schedules of the state are sent 
to corps area headquarters for ap- 
proval, and of course the efficiency of 
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the Regular Army officer concerned is 
reflected in them. 

We now come to the question of 
visits of instruction by the Regular 
Army instructor. The number of 
visits he pays to each of his organiza- 
tions will of course depend upon funds 
available, but should in no instance be 
fewer than one per month. He should 
know in advance what subjects he de- 
sires to take up at each visit. In ad- 
dition to these visits of instruction, the 
instructor receives a report from each 
of his organizations for each drill held. 
He must check these for compliance 
with the requirements of National 
Guard regulations with reference to 
drill attendance and such matters. This 
requires careful attention, for the reg- 
ulations are subject to frequent modi- 
fication, 

Once in every quarter the pay rolls 
are submitted to the instructor for ad- 
ministrative audit; he certifies them 
and forwards them to the corps area 
for payment. In this work he must 
again be very careful, since the re- 
quirements of the National Guard reg- 
ulations for drill-pay qualifications by 
officers and enlisted men are numerous, 
and, until one has worked with them 
for some time, seem rather complicated. 

To sum up, during the first phase of 
the training period, an instructor is 
constantly working with the organiza- 
tions under his supervision so that 
they will pass a good annual armory 
inspection. This inspection covers 
nearly as much as the 96th Article of 
War—condition of property, records, 
individual equipment, the armory, ap- 
pearance of men and officers, attitude 
of the community toward the organiza- 
tion, and so on. This inspection is 
made, in one corps area at least, by a 
Regular Army instructor from another 
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state. Also, at some time during this 
first phase of the training year, the jp. 
struetor will have to make an inyep. 
tory of the Federal property in the 
hands of the organizations for whic 
he is instructor, and this is no small 
task. 

The second phase of the training 
year, the summer camp of instruction, 
may be summed up briefly. The jn. 
structor knows that his organizations 
will be inspected by an instructor from 
another state, or in some corps areas, 
a Regular Army officer from a nearby 
post. Based on this inspection the an- 
nual field inspection report is made. 
Since this report will indicate whether 
or not the organizations have been re. 
ceiving the proper training, the in- 
structor exerts every effort to bring 
them up to the highest possible 
standard. 

In my opinion all armory and field 
inspections of National Guard orgaui- 
zations should be made by officers who 
are or have been on National Guard 
work. 

There are some duties that we may 
eall ‘‘general’’ duties of a National 
Guard instructor, He must be able to 
sense the community spirit wherever 
he is. He must remember that the 
National Guard officers and men are 
primarily civilians. Their means ot 
livelihood is in eivil life, and the time 
they devote to military training is 
often given at a sacrifice to their busi- 
ness interests. He must not become 
discouraged at the great turn-over i 
enlisted personnel. He must remember 
that every young man who serves all 
enlistment in the National Guard, evel 
though he does not re-enlist, is a mal 
with some training in case of emer 
gency. In other words, the more met 
put through an enlistment in the Ne 
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ional Guard, the fewer untrained men 
we will have to draft in ease of war. 
What an advantage it would be if 
every third man in our next draft 
should be one who had served an en- 
jistment in the National Guard! Al- 
though the National Defense Act of 
1920 anticipated using the National 
Guard as second line troops, we know 
that under existing conditions, with 
the small Regular Army that we have, 
the Guard will become first line troops; 
so it is certainly worth the utmost ef- 
fort of every National Guard instrue- 
tor to keep his organizations in the 
highest possible state of training in the 
limited time at their disposal. 

As a rule a National Guard instrue- 
tor each summer attends camps of in- 
struction in two other states besides the 
one in which he is on duty. While at 
these camps he generally has to make 
a field inspection report on the or- 
ganization to which he has been as- 
signed as instruetor during the camp. 
In doing this he must take into con- 
sideration many things. He must not 
make the mistake of comparing it with 
the unit in his own state, without tak- 
ing into consideration all attendant 
circumstances. For instance, I was 
fortunate enough to be on duty with 
an unusually efficient National Guard 
regiment several years ago. During 
the summer I went to another state as 
instructor at a summer camp of in- 
struction. If I had made an out and 
out comparison between the organiza- 
tion I was instrueting and the splen- 
did regiment with which I was serving, 
| could not conscientiously have sub- 
mitted a favorable report. But I took 
into consideration the handicaps under 
which my temporary organization was 
working, the class of men it had to re- 
‘ruit from, publie support, and other 


circumstances, and gave it a good rat- 
ing, although it did not ‘‘stack up’’ 
with the snappy outfit with which I 
was permanently on duty. These re- 
marks apply equally as well when sent 
to make the annual armory inspection 
in another state. 

A Regular officer who receives a de- 
tail as National Guard instructor, 
should feel his way along with the 
state authorities and National Guard 
officers; he should not be too hasty. In 
some states one has to be more diplo- 
matic than in others; so it is well to 
ease along, get the lay of the land, be 
sure one is right—and then go ahead. 

Many times an instructor is called 
upon to address chambers of commerce, 
rotary clubs, and other bodies, in the 
interest of some organization under his 
supervision. He should shift his com- 
munity interest at once to that spot. 
He should talk briefly and to the point. 
He will do well to avoid too many 
military terms; he is talking to busi- 
ness men, and should make similes 
in non-military language. A _ short, 
snappy talk, straight to the point, is 
much better than a long technical dis- 
cussion. 

And so, without going into volum- 
inous detail, I have tried to give you a 
general idea of the duties of a National 
Guard instructor. 

The National Guard regulations, 
Militia Bureau circulars, are the bible 
of the National Guard instructor. He 
should study them and become familiar 
with them, not only in order to be able 
to do his routine work properly, but 
also so as to be able to answer any ques- 
tions that the civil population or mem- 
bers of the Guard may ask. He should 
also be prepared to answer questions 
about the Regular Army, the Organized 
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Reserves, the R. O. T. C., and the C. M. 
T. C., for he is a representative of the 
Regular Army in whatever locality he 
may be serving. The civilian popula- 
tion, as well as members of the Guard 
and other contingents of the Army of 
the United States, expect him to be a 
fountainhead of information, and he 
ean not afford to disappoint them. 
The National Guard instructor 
should remember that he represents 
the Regular Army, that the civilian 
population is curious and eritical of 
the Army officer; that everything he 
does arouses intense interest and spec- 


a 


ulation, and that the whole Army js 
judged or misjudged by his actions, 
There is no more enjoyable detached 
work, if one enters into it in the proper 
spirit, than National Guard work. The 
instructor visits many outlying com. 
munities where he will meet Americans 
in the making. Although very few of 
us may realize it, the National Guard 
and the C. M. T. C. form a melting 
pot. They do more than any other 
institution in the United States, except 
the publie schools, to assimilate the 
foreign element in rural districts and 
mould them into responsible citizens 
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The Thermopyle of France 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
© millions of Americans the Argonne Forest is 
known solely as a battlefield of the A. E. F., but 
long before the days of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ this 
area had been the scene of armed conflicts. 

When the allied Prussian and Austrian forees took 
Verdun on September 2, 1792, the French leader, 
General Dumouriez, assigned the Argonne Forest 
area to Thouvenot to hold against the advancing army 
of Brunswick. 

Thouvenot wrote to the French Ministry, ‘‘Grand 
Pré and Islettes are our Thermopylae.’’ He meant 
that if he succeeded in holding these points, the enemy 
would be penned up in the desolate, muddy and 
sterile fields of Champagne. 
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A condensed review for the busy reader' 


Mas. Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 


PETERSBURG 


(ht retrospeet of the Civil War 
() now brings us to Butler’s opera- 
tions south of the James. In aceord- 
ance with Grant’s plan of campaign, 
the troops from North Carolina landed 
at Bermuda Hundred on May 5. An 
ntrenched line from the James to the 
Appomattox was at once taken up. 
The next few days were occupied in 
reconnaissanee and skirmishing. 

On May 9 Butler moved against the 
railroad near Chester Station. En- 
countering resistanee, he took up a 
position along Swift Creek, with the 
Confederates in foree on the opposite 
bank. At this time his two corps 
commanders advised moving against 
Petersburg via the southern bank of 
the Appomattox, instead of directly on 
Richmond. General Butler disagreed 
with this plan, but almost immediately 
withdrew again to his intrenched lines. 

Again on May 12 the Army of the 
James moved out of its trenches and 
advanced on Richmond. . In the viein- 
ity of Proetor’s Creek it encountered 
strong Confederate forces under Beau- 
regard, and halted for the night. The 
next day Butler turned Beauregard’s 
right via Chester Station, and the Con- 
federates fell baek to a second and 
‘ronger line pivoted on Drewry’s 


Bluff. The next two days were spent 
in close contact, and then on May 16 
Beauregard launched a counterattack 
that foreed Butler to withdraw again 
to his intrenched lines at Bermuda 
Hundred. Whiting, who was to have 
fallen on Butler’s rear from Peters- 
burg, failed to get up, and Beaure- 
gard lost the most promising fruits of 
victory. 

Both sides now dug in and settled 
down to a policy of watchful waiting. 
Grant realized that Butler had sue- 
ceeded in ‘‘bottling’’ himself up. He 
at once moved to reduce the Army of 
the James to the minimum, and ordered 
the XVIII Corps to join the Army of 
the Potomac. The latter joined on 
June 1, just in time to take part in 
the battle of Cold Harbor. 

For the next week Butler re- 
mained quiescent. Then on June 9 he 
pushed a reconnaissance in force to- 
ward Petersburg. The town was 
weakly held, and lack of coordination 
on the part of the Union forces was 
about all that saved it from capture. 
Mutual recriminations ensued, but now 
Grant was ready to shift his activities 
to the James, and Butler’s operations 
were merged with those of the Army 
of the Potomac. 


The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 
‘PANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of the Potomac Army cf Northern Virginia 
(Maj. Gen. George G. Meade) (Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


General Headquarters .............. ree 4,500 J Corps (Anderson) 00000. 19,309 
(Prov., Engrs., Sig. batndsd “3 Pickett’s Div. 





II Corps (Hancock) . 
Ist Div. (Barlow) 
[st Brig. (Miles) 
2d Brig. (MacDougall) 
4th Brg. (Hastings) 
2d Div. (uibbon) 
ist Brig. (F. E. Pierce) 
2d Brig. (Mclvor) 
3d Brig. (Smyth) 
3d Div. (Birney) 
Ist Brig. (Madill) 
2d Brig. (B. R. Pierce) 
3d Brig. (Mott) 
4th Brig. (Brewster) 
Arty. Brig. (Hazard) 
V Corps (Warren) 
Ist Div (Griffin) 
1st Brig. (Tilton) 
2d Brig. (Sweitzer) 
3d Brig. (Bartlett) 
2d Div. (Ayres) 
ist Brig. (Hayes) 
2d Brig. (Dushane) 
3d Brig. (Kitching) 
3d Div (Crawford) 
Ist Brig. (Lyle) 
2d Brig. (B.xter) 
3d Brig. (Carle) 
4th Div. (Cutler) 
[st Brig. (Bragg) 
2d Brig. (Hoffmann) 


Arty. Brig. (Wainwright) 


Vi Corps (Wright) ........ 
1[st Div. (Russell) 
1st Brig. (Penrose) 
2d Brig. (Upton) 
3d Brig. (Ciark) 
4th Bng. (Hamblin) 


. 22,600 Kemper’s Brig. 
Hunton’s Brig. 
Barton’s Brig. 
Corse’s Brig. 
Field’s Div. 


Jenkins’ Brig. (Bratton) 


Law’s Brig. 
Anderson’s Brig. 
Gregg’s Brig. 
Benning’s Brig. 
Kershaw’s Div. 


Kershaw’s Brig. (Henagan) 


Wofford’s Brig. 
Humphreys’ Brig. 
Bryan’s Brig. 


Corps Arty. (Alexander) 


Huger’s Bn. 
Haskell’s Bn. 
Cabell’s Bn. 


III Corps (A. P. Hill) . 
Anderson’s Div. (Mahone) _ 


Perrin’s Brig. 
Harris’ Brig. 
Mahone’s Brig. 
Wright’s Brig. 
Finneg.n’s Brig. 
Heth’s Div. 
Davis’ Brig. 
Cooke’s Brig. 
Kirkland’s Brig. 
Walker’s Brig. 
Archer’s Brig. 


. 23,000 Wilcox’s Div. 


Lane’s Brig. 
Scales’ Brig. 


McGowan’s Brig. (Connor) 


Thomas’ Brig. 


Corps Arty. (Walker) 


2d Div. (Getty) Poague’s Bn. 
Ist Brig. (Wheaton) Pegram’s Bn. 
2d Brig. (Grant) McIntosh’s Bn. 
3d Brig. (Bidwell) Cutts’ Bn. 
4th Bng. (Edwards) Richardson’s Bn. 
3d Div. (Ricketts) Cav. Corps (Hampton) .......... 8,900 


ist Brig. (Truex) Hampton Div. (Rosser) 


2d Brig. (Smith) 
Arty. Brig. (Tompkins) 


1X Corps (Burnside) ................................. 


1st Div. (Ledlie) 
ist Brig. (Gould) 


Young’s Brig. 

Rosser’s Brig. 

19,700 Butler’s Brig. 
F. Lee’s Div. 

Lom.x’s Brig. 


2d Brig. (Peirce) 

2d Div. (Potter) 
lst Brig. (Pleasants) 
2d Brig. (Griffin) 

3d Div. (Willcox) 


Wickham’s Brig. 
W. H. F. Lee’s Div. 
Chambliss’ Brig. 
Gordon’s Brig. (Barringer) 
Horse Arty. (Chew) 
Ist Brig. (Hartranft) Breathed’s Bn. 
2d Brig. (Humphrey) Dept. of N. C. and 8. Va. 
4th Div. (Ferrero) (Gen. G. T. Beauregard) 
Ist Brig. (Sigfried) Johnson's Div. ; ; 8,50" 
2d Brig. (Thomas) Elliott’s Brig. 











1/300 
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ist Cav. Div. (Torbert) 
ist Brig. (Custer) 
2) Brig. (Devin) 
Res. Brig. (Merritt) 
94 Cav. Div. (D. M. Gregg) 
ist Brig. (Davies) 
2d Brig. (J. I. Gregg) 
3d Cav. Div. (Wilson) 
ist Brig. (McIntosh) 
2d Brig. (Chapman) 
Horse Arty. Brig. (Robertson) 
Army of the James 
(Maj. Gen. B. F. Butler) 
General Head quartets nceeanoee-eenmenneen 6,300 
(Prov., Engrs., Sig., etc.) 
X Corps (Brooks) .———___....... 15,400 
ist Div. (Terry) 
ist Brig. (Howell) 
2d Brig. (Hawley) 
3d Brig. (Plaisted) 
2d Div. (Turner) 
ist Brig. (Curtis) 
2d Brig. (Barton) 
3d Brig. (Bell) 
3d Div. (Ferry) 
ist Brig. (Marston) 
2d Brig. (Armstrong) 
XVIII Corps (Smith) .................... 16,500 
ist Div. (Stannard) 
ist Brig. (Cullen) 
2d Brig. (Burnham) 
3d Brig. (Henry) 
2d Div. (Martindale) 
ist Brig. (Piper) 
2d Brig. (Stedman) 
3d Brig. (Ames) 
3d Div. (Hinks) 
ist Brig. (Holman) 
2d Brig. (Duncan) 
Arty. Brig. (Burton) 
Cav. Div. (RRR cnt eciieceres 2,600 
ist Brig. (West) 
2d Brig. (Spear) 
Totals ocacilitaiiettdintabdieiindmnlea 153,200 
Guns >. a 360 


On June 13 the leading elements of 
the Army of the Potomae reached the 
James. Lee was soon aware that Grant 
had left his front, but was not quite 
sure of the Union eommander’s inten- 
lions. This same day Early with the 
III Corps was detached to Lynchburg 
'0 assist Breekinridge in containing 
Hunter. We shall deal with his oper- 
ations in a separate paper. 

Grant immediately set about joining 


Cav. Corps (Sheridan) eussnascese-cenmenpapeccennsn 19,400 


Ransom’s Brig. 
Gracie’s Brig. 
Johnson’s Brig. 
Wise’s Brig. 
Martin’s Brig. 
Hagood’s Brig. 
Clingman’s Brig. 
Colquitt’s Brig. 
Arty. (2. FT. dents) 1,200 
Boggs’ Bn. 


Read’s Bn. 
Moseley’s Bn. 
Dept. of Richmond (Ewell) 


Local Defense (G. W. C. Lee) ..... 1,600 

Car, Brigg (Garry) innceccceccsceeeenenne . 1,400 

Arty. Defenses (Pemberton) —...... 2,900 
1lst Div. (Atkinson) 

2d Div. (Howard) 

Light Arty. (Lightfoot) 

Chaffin’s Bluff (Maury) 
Miscellaneous (unbrigaded) —......._ 1,200 
Ca eb ai 72,300 

gar ee * 288* 


* Estimated. 


Note: II Corps (Early) temporarily 
detached. 


forees with Butler on the southern 
bank of the James. One of the long- 
est bridges in military history was 
built in about eight hours, and the 
Army of the Potomae started crossing 
by bridge and boat. Day and night 
the movement continued, and while 
Lee was seeking news of Grant on the 
northern bank, the latter was striking 
in force at Petersburg. 


Beauregard, sensing the danger, 
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He had 
practically a handful of troops to hold 
the town and the Bermuda Hundred 
lines, and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was resting quietly on the north 
bank of the James. On the morning 
of June 15 the XVIII Corps moved 
against Petersburg. The II Corps 
moved up to its support, and the IX 
Corps was ordered up for the same 
purpose. Fortunately for Beauregard, 
the attack of the XVIII Corps was de- 
layed until late in the day, and then 
was not pushed with sufficient vigor. 
As it was, the advanced lines on the 
northern flank were carried, and Beau- 
regard’s hold upon the town was very 
precarious. He promptly decided to 
abandon the Bermuda Hundred lines 
and concentrate at Petersburg. At 
dark on June 15 the situation was gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 1. 

The next day the Union forces con- 
tinued to mass against Petersburg. 
Parts of the Confederate line were car- 
ried here and there, but the stubborn 
resistance of Beauregard’s men held 


called for reinforcements. 








SKETCH No.1 





MILES 








three Union corps at bay. Lee, gil! 
in doubt as to Grant’s whereabouts 
sent Pickett and Field to take over th 
abandoned Bermuda Hundred lines, 
but still retained the bulk of his army 
on the northern bank of the Jones 
He refused to believe Beauregard’; 
earnest representation that the bulk of 
the Army of the Potomac was befor 
Petersburg. But by midnight prac. 
tically the entire combat force of the 
Union commander was in position to 
act against Petersburg. 

On June 17 Grant pushed his at. 
tacks against the town, but still Beav- 
regard’s thin line held. Local sue. 
cesses were gained at various points, 
but decisive results were lacking. On 
the Bermuda Hundred front Pickett’: 
and Field’s. divisions recaptured the 
old Confederate lines without diff. 
eulty, but Lee still retained the 
Ill Corps on the northern bank. 
Just before dark a powerful Union 
attack carried part of the main line 
around Petersburg, but darkness put 
an end to coordinated action. Lee was 
now convinced of the correctness of 
Beauregard’s report, and moved the 
bulk of the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia to the assistance of the beleag- 
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yred city. At dark on June 17 the 
opposing forees were situated generally 
as shown on Sketeh No. 2. 

During the night Beauregard with- 
jrew to a new and shorter line. The 
I'nion forees advanced next day 
avainst this new line, but did not 
aunech a coordinated attack before 
noon. Some progress was made; an- 
other attack at 2:00 p. m. met ever- 
stiffening resistanee, and it became ap- 
narent that Lee’s veterans had finally 
arrived on the seene. In fact, the I 
and II] Corps were now in the lines 
about Petersburg, leaving only Pickett 
to contain Butler at Bermuda Hun- 
dred. A final attack at 7:00 p. m. 
ended in a severe repulse, and Grant 
now decided to go back to the spade 
again. At dark on June 18 the oppos- 
ing forces were situated generally as 
shown on Sketeh No, 3. 

For the next month desultory fight- 
ing, constant intreneching, and an in- 
creasing extension to the west consti- 
tuted the main aetivities of the Union 
forees. Grant’s aim was to cut the 
railroad lines leading to the south and 
west, in order to complete the invest- 
ment of Petersburg in those directions. 
Lee met every move in this direction, 
however, and it looked like a stalemate. 
(rrant now decided to try strategy once 
more. The VI Corps had been recalled 
'o Washington to meet Early’s in- 
vasion, and immediate action was im- 
perative. 

The [IX Corps had been engaged in 
mining under one of the Confederate 
salients, and Grant decided to make 
use of this in his projected operation. 
Taking advantage of interior lines, he 
| the Il Corps and two cavalry 
(ivisions aeross the James at Deep 
Bottom. Lee promptly followed the 
move. and transferred the bulk of his 


forces to the northern bank. As soon 
as he was assured that the bait was 
taken, Grant withdrew his force, tim- 
ing the withdrawal so that Lee could 
not get his forces back to the Peters- 
burg lines in time to meet the Union 
attack. So when the Union attack 
was launched, the Confederate lines 
were being held by only three divisions, 
one of which was detached to Ream’s 
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Station. At daylight on July 30 the 
situation was generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 4. 

The famous ‘‘mine’’ was exploded 
at 4:45 a. m. on July 30. It blew an 
enormous hole in the Confederate front 
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line, buried a battery and a regimen, 
and dazed the entire Confederate gp. 
fense in that vicinity. The IX Corps 
advanced promptly to the attack, sue. 
ceeded in occupying the mine erater 
but could not take the covering eres 
beyond. Supporting troops wer 
drawn into the erater, and such cop. 
fusion resulted that all organization 
was lost, and some three divisions were 
packed into a space hardly large 
enough for one. The Confederates 
now concentrated artillery and rife 
fire on the slopes leading to the erater, 
and the net result was disaster. 
Finally Meade ordered a withdrawal, 
and it was accomplished early in the 
afternoon with considerable loss. Lee 
hurried two divisions back from the 
northern bank, and the II Corps joined 
Meade early in the day, but no appre- 
ciable effect upon the day’s events re- 
sulted. This unfortunate affair pro- 
voked a lengthy inquiry, as a result of 
which several high-ranking officers 
were disciplined, and General Burn- 
side finally resigned. 

From July 30 to the close of the 
war, the lines of Petersburg were held 
virtually intact. Grant kept extending 
to the west, and Lee kept following 
his movements, but the Confederates 
were never driven from their lines. 
They were finally forced out in the 
spring of 1865 by  overextension, 
brought about by a series of combats 
that will be treated later under the 
heading of ‘‘Five Forks.’’ At the 
close of this first phase of Petersburg 
the following casualties had resulted 
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ent, CASUALTIES 
de. Union Confederate 
Orps Unit K&W M_ Total Unit K&W M_ Total t 
Mil . 468 90 558 
re MacDougall - 397 «8677 ~—sOBT4 
Test F. E. Pierce —....... 272 843 1115 
ve Mclvor : sil 668 22 690 
Te Smyth Se 237 443 
cOn- Madill ———S 42 373 
tion B. R. Pierce eccecnnnnne 474 263 737 
: Mott .. 8065 117 922 
vere Brewster ses 93 3 96 
ange Tilton . 936 2 338 
Sweitzer Sees 1 350 
ates Bartictt 1c : = 
} Haves oud EB 
rife oli a 1 91 I Corps (partial) 0000000000000... 288 
ter, Kitching ee 1 214 
ster, Lyle wo nn 3 171 
wal Bextor .—...:.cciee 160 4 164 
’ Carle WER — 118 
the Bragg . 807 4 331 
Lee Hoffmann oats 2 422 
Penrose sae 8 2 10 
the Upton — 8 49 
ned Clark an P.. : = 
Hamblin ar 
pre- Wheaton . 100 10 110 
re- Grant aly a 398 oo 
Bidwell 20 5 5 
TO- Bdwards a 19 ag 19 Cavalry Corps ....... saat sd aaa! 
t of Truex 2 oe 69 132 
ors Smith antes 2 19 
Gould oe 594 196 790 
rn- Peirce tele 321 950 
Pleasants . 894 166 760 
Griffin .. 686 232 918 
the Hartranft . 985 189 1124 
eld Humphrey mo 9938 198 1121 
a Sigfried .. 403 169 572 
ng Thomas . 6238 253 176 
Ing owell , a 6 67 
tes Hawley . 100 35 135 
P Plaisted . 24 10 34 
1€S. Curtis 106 3 109 Ee EES ES Te .. 5639 
the Barton incense — 49 Be ae 
Bell <a 8 210 
on, Marston . BY 2 — 2 
ats Armstrong ws ~ pe 8 
h Cullen : a 46 30 76 
the Burnh-m cou 116 3 119 
the Henry . s« — 39 
- Piper . 802 12 314 
° Stedman oes 40 248 
od Ames <n 18 2381 
Holman i ee 25 184 
Duncan gs, ae 44 391 
ead mie Fy 
-avalry ——— a.” ae) ae 
All others sainnapeheesisaials 89 1475 
Totals 46571 6365 22936 , Le Sears 


* Incomplete; very few returns avail- 
able. 
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What inadequate pay does to the Army —Sober fact in fancy dress 
O. B. Merry 


OLONEL LAWRENCE PORTER 

JEFFORDS, III, United States 
Army, sat behind a large mahogany 
desk in the library of his fashionable 
Washington apartment looking at a 
date on his desk calendar. 

The date that fascinated the colonel 
was the anniversary of his birth. To- 
morrow he would be sixty-four years 
old and would be legally retired from 
active service in the Army. With the 
same dignity, calmed and mellowed by 
years, which had characterized him 
from eadet days, Colonel Jeffords cir- 
cled the date on his calendar pad with 
a heavy blue pencil and leaned back in 
his chair. He glaneed around at the 
surroundings which had become fa- 
miliar and dear to him during the past 
eight years of his final detail in the 
War Department. 

On the wall at his right hung a por- 
trait of his father, Gen. Lawrence 
Porter Jeffords, II, who had won fame 
in the Civil War. The portrait was 
life-size and life-like and ealled to 
vivid memory the chiseled features of 
his honored parent—the typical and 
unmistakable Jeffords face, handsome, 
dignified, forceful; an aristocrat of 
birth, intellect, and service; a prince 
of the ancient and honorable profession 
of arms; the pride of the ‘Old 
Army.’”’ 

On the wall at his left hung the por- 
trait of his grandfather, Gen. Law- 
rence Porter Jeffords, I, painted in the 
full regimentals made familiar in pub- 
lished portraits of such famous con- 
temporaries as Winfield Scott, Andrew 
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Jackson, and other leaders of the Wa, 
of 1812. The likeness of the two Jef. 
fords faces was remarkable. And the 
careers of the two generals were as 
alike as their portraits: long, honor. 
able, distinctive, part and parcel with 
the contemporaneous history of their 
country. 

Colonel Lawrence Porter Jeffords, 
III, turned from contemplating the 
portraits of his revered ancestors, row 
from his chair, and faced a full-length 
mirror at his back. Once more he saw 
the typical Jeffords face and figure 
Even at the advanced age of enforce: 
legal retirement, there was not thy 
slightest hint of paunchiness, waste, or 
droop in the figure. The face was 
lined, the hair was gray, but the eye 
was undimmed, the complexion was 
healthily ruddy, the features were reg- 
ular. The face, clean-shaved save for 4 
small, distinetly military mustache, 
was that of a handsome, middle-aged 
gentleman. Colonel Jeffords flexed his 
muscles and appraised himself. Not « 
stiff joint, not an ache or pain, not 4 
wasted muscle in his tall, well-pr 
served physique. 

And yet the calendar was inexor- 
able! Tomorrow he would be retired. 

Turning back to his desk, Colone' 
Jeffords picked up a photograph of 4 
strikingly handsome young man in the 
uniform of an officer of the United 
States Army. Across the bottem it 
was inscribed ; ‘‘To Father—Affection- 
ately, Larry.’’ For the ten-thousandt! 
time Colonel Jeffords noted with pric 
that his son, Lieut. Lawrence Porte? 
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Jofords, |\, United States Army, ran 
oye to the Jeffords type. In every 
| of feature, height of forehead, 
epeth of face, fineness of nose, firm- 
ves of mouth and ehin, and masterly 
ntelligence of eye, the young man in 
ihe photograph was a replica of the 
two figures on the walls and the one 
holding the photograph. What the boy 
had done already was a satisfying tes- 
timonial to the virility of the stock, 
onother convineing instance of the 
quality of the Jeffords brain. 


elal 


The colonel resumed his seat with 
of something like 
resigned but proud satisfaction on 
Yes, tomorrow he would 
be retired, and he had never yet 
shieved his life ambition of even 
ihe single star of a brigadier general. 
He had seen younger men ddvanced 
cver his head. Out of the chance and 
confusion of the Great War, he had 
seen members of his own class, men 
from the very foot of the group of 
which he had held the distinetion of 
being number one, jump to the rank 
of major general and attain places of 
important command. Yes, he would 
probably go to his graye without at- 
lining the coveted distinction to which 
oth the Lawrenee Porter Jeffords be- 
‘ore him had attained in the service. 
More or less isolated in a technical staff 
position in Washington during the 
war, he had been by-passed in selection 
‘or high command; in effect, he had 
veen penalized for the excellence of his 


an expression 


his face. 


early rer ord. 


But the persistent gloom of his 
passing from the ranks of the active 
‘st Was not without its compensations. 
le hai a son in the Army who bade 
ir to add no little to the prestige of 


the f 


‘ally name. His boy would carry 


on and would sueceed where he had 
failed. He himself was robust, and he 
would perhaps live to realize his life’s 
ambition in the career of his splendid 
son. 

But a certain misgiving assailed him. 
Upon retirement, his annual pay would 
be reduced from seventy-two hundred, 
ineluding active duty allowance, to 
forty-five hundred. Like many other 
Army officers, he had few material 
assets besides his life insurance. Liv- 
ing the kind of life that a Jeffords had 
to live in the Army, educating his 
daughter, Charlotte, at good schools, 
maintaining an appropriate establish- 
ment—these things had eaten up his 
modest income. And it was hard to 
see how he was going to continue to do 
with forty-five hundred that which he 
had found difficult to do with seventy- 
two hundred. 


Perhaps he would have to resign 
from his clubs, the memberships which 
had been handed down to him as 
legacies from his father. Perhaps he 
would even have to give up his beloved 
apartment and look for cheaper and 
less suitable quarters. As for supple- 
menting his income by other gainful 
activity, he had given no thought to 
the idea. The Jeffords were soldiers, 
and they gave the full measure of de- 
votion to their country, without any 
division of interest. He had concen- 
trated all his intellect and energies on 
the extensive problems of his important 
office in the War Department. The 
fact that he was approaching retire- 
ment, when he would have a great 
deal of spare time at his disposal, had 
not intrigued him into the habit of 
making open or clandestine prepara- 
tioris for such an eventuality, He had 
ridden no hobbies save his profession. 
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If he had thought about retirement 
at all, it was with the patent assump- 
tion that he would live in Washington, 
at the seat of the Government to which 
he and his fathers had given their all 
in lives of faithful service, in active 
touch with affairs at the War Depart- 
ment, and in a position to watch the 
eareer of his son. There Charlotte and 
her mother could continue to enjoy the 
society which meant so much to them, 
and he could spend his declining years 
in becoming dignity and satisfying 
peace. 

But how to do it on forty-five hun- 
dred a year? 

Colonel Jeffords had taken up a pen- 
cil and was putting down some figures 
on paper when the maid brought in his 
evening mail. On top of the lot was a 
letter postmarked at New York and 
addressed in the handwriting of his 
son. The wrinkles smoothed on the 
Colonel’s troubled brow as he slit the 
envelope and extracted the contents. 
But an expression of puzzled bewilder- 
ment took their place when the colonel 
saw clipped to the front of the single 
sheet of letter paper a large blue check, 
raade payable to himself and signed by 
his son. The check was drawn for the 
surprising amount of one thousand 
dollars! One thousand dollars? A 
mistake somewhere. Some kind of 
practical joke. Why, the amount was 
more than his son could possibly save 
out of his second lieutenant’s pay in 
two years! The colonel turned quickly 
to the letter. This is what he read: 


Dear Father: 


You are going to be surprised and 
perhaps grieved by what you read 
here. But this is an age of surprises. 

I hate to tell you, Father, for I know 
it will hurt you. Especially as this is 
the eve of your retirement from your 


— 


beloved Army. But the fact that yo 
are being retired without your long ¢. 
pected and well deserved promotigy 
has probably been the deciding facto, 
in what I have done. 

I have resigned from the Army! 

I am no longer Lieut. Lawrence 
Porter Jeffords, IV, United Stat 
Army, drawing a pittance of seventeey 
hundred a year. I am Larry Jeffords 
of Crystal House, New York, anj 
special dance partner to Edith Crystal, 
the world’s most famous stage ané 
ballroom dancer, at a salary of fiv 
hundred a week! I have been on leave 
for two weeks already, pending final 
action on my resignation, and sendirg 
you my first two weeks’ pay as an ev. 
dence of my regard and affection o 
the date of your retirement. I had 
thought of running down to be with 
you, but decided this would be a bet. 
ter way to use the money. 

You know, Dad, I always was good 
on the dance floor. I was considered 
the best in the Corps at the Point, and 
was selected to dance in an exhibition 
number with Edith Crystal when she 
visited the Point at graduation. She 
gave me a ecard to Crystal House, and 
when I was transferred to the harbor 
here last year, I started going around 
there regularly. I rehearsed with 
Edith privately—and this is the result 

Good-bye. Father. Tomorrow there 
will be no more Jeffords in the Amy, 
but I shall always be 

Your devoted son, 


Larry. 


The colonel dropped the astounding 
letter on his desk. His emotions were 
a mixture of surprise, astonishment, 
shock, grief, regret, shame—admir- 
tion, pride, satisfaction. His son a prc 
fessional daneer! A Jeffords playing 
the réle of consort to a stage lily! 4 
scion of the Lawrence Porter Jeffords 
a night moth, beating the gilt off his 
wings against the white lights “ 
Broadway! His boy, Larry, in who 
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he had expected to live on in the Army, 
exchanging the proud livery of the 
Jeffords’ line, the Army officer’s uni- 
form, for the swallow-tail of the pro- 
fessional dancer! He who had been the 
favored successor of a long line of the 
‘he-est’’ of all ‘‘he’’ representatives 
of the ‘‘he-est’’ of all professions was 
turned ‘‘woman’s man’’! 

And why? And for what? 

Well, for one thing, because he was 
the best dancer in the Corps at West 
Point. Because, as an amateur, he had 
beaten the professionals of New York 
at their own game. And because, well, 
there was a small matter of the differ- 
ence between one-hundred-forty-three 
a month and five-hundred a week. As 
shocking and surprising as the situa- 
tion undoubtedly was, the boy’s action 
could be partly understood. It was a 
new experience for the Jeffords family. 
But then, as Larry said, this was an 
age of surprises. 

His reverie was interrupted by the 
arrival of his women folk, Mrs. Jef- 
fords and Charlotte, the twenty-year- 
old daughter. The latter bore down 
upon her father with a clatter of young 
girl enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Daddy! 
I've got to tell you. 


You’ve no idea what 
The grandest 
thing has happened. I’m simply 
pepped to death!’’ bubbled Charlotte, 
hoisting herself on the ecolonel’s desk 
and seizing the lapels of his coat. 
“Just a minute,’’ replied the colonel. 


“Not too grand, and not too sudden. 
Things are coming a bit too thick and 
fast for an old pasture horse like me. 
Who is the lucky young man? Break 
it to me gently, please.’’ 


“Young man! 
man in this. 


There’s no young 
This is not an affair of 


the heart. This is a business proposi- 
tion. I’m simply knocked over !”’ 

**Business proposition? What has a 
girl like you got to do with business?’’ 
demanded the father. 


**T’ve got a whole lot to do with bus- 
iness, as I shall proceed to relate. I 
have just come from the New Whitney 
Hotel. The manager has given me a 
year’s contract at thirty-six-hundred 
dollars to take charge of the beauty 
shop there. It was the surprise of my 
life. It seems that some of the girls 
have been telling him about my activ- 
ities as ‘‘tonsorial artist’’ at the Semi- 
nary. You know I was always busy 
correcting the damage done by the local 
barbers to the girls’ bobs and waves. 
So Mr. Crosby has an idea that I will 
be a great drawing card for the new 
shop. At thirty-six-hundred a year 
for my very own self! Aren’t you 
thrilled to death, Daddy?’’ 

‘The old colonel sat dazed for a min- 
ute, looking at his daughter and say- 
ing nothing. She grasped his arms and 
shook him. 

‘Why don’t you say something ?’’ 

For reply her father simply turned 
his head toward the right and gazed 
for a minute at the portrait of Gen- 
eral Lawrence Porter Jeffords, II, and 
then slowly to the left and gazed at the 
portrait of General Lawrence Porter 
Jeffords, I. His wife and daughter 
both followed his glance and under- 
stood his meaning. Mrs. Jeffords spoke 
for the first time in her daughter’s de- 
fense. 

‘*I know, Lawrence. We have con- 
sidered that. Of course we realize it’s 
partly the value of the name that they 
and you have established that the hotel 
is paying for. But Charlotte really is 
a wonder at this thing and I believe 
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Besides, 
she is already sick of the social grind 


she will be worth the money. 


and wants to try her hand at some- 
thing. You know, Lawrence, a woman 
doesn’t lose caste these days by going 
into business. And it doesn’t make a 
whole lot of difference what line she 
goes into, so long as it is decent and 
she can make it pay. I haven’t en- 
couraged her, but I can’t see my way 
clear to object.’’ 

Still the colonel sat in silent thought. 
He had not yet had time to assimilate 
the shock of the news in his son’s let- 
ter, and now his daughter comes for- 
ward with a still more astounding an- 
nouncement. 

Commercialism! Advanced ideas! 
The jazz age! They were sweeping 
the Jeffords family away from its 
moorings. And not just plain, old- 
fashioned, honest work, either. His 
son had unbuckled his sword and 
stepped out of his character as leader 
of men and was eatering to the jazz- 
mad fancies of the devotees of New 
York night life. His son was sacri- 
ficing his magnificent professional 
training for the tribute of pleasure 
seekers. 

And now Charlotte with this beauty 
shop idea. Preposterous! Again, his 
child, catering to the foolish fancies of 
idle women; his daughter making a 
livelihood by contributing to the de- 
linquency of the slaves of vanity. It 
was all too impossible. 

And yet, thirty-six-hundred a year! 
Almost as much for this child as a 
grateful government would pay him 
after a life time of distinguished 
service—beginning tomorrow. And it 
had been mainly on Charlotte’s account 
that he had been scratching his head 
over the matter. What was a man 
going to say in such a ease? 





~ — 


“It will be a chance to get bac 
some of the money that Mother ang | 
have been paying those people {op 
years, Daddy. You ought to hay 
some idea of the amount it costs the 
modern woman for bobs and marecelles 
and facials. You have had to pay th: 
bills for two of us. And remember 
you will be less able to pay after tp. 
morrow. Poor Daddy!’’ And Char. 
lotte passed her hand tenderly over her 
father’s hair. 

For answer, Colonel Jeffords handed 
her the letter from her brother. 

The two women fell upon the letter 
and raced through its lines. They wer 
thrown into a spasm of gasping sur. 
prise by what they read, but Mrs. Jef. 
fords was the first to speak: 

‘‘Larry out of the Army! It’s im 
possible! Poor Father!’’ And sensing 
what her husband must have gone 
through in the last few minutes, she 
flew to his side, sat on the arm of his 
chair and pillowed his head against her 
matronly bosom. 

‘‘But Mother! Daddy!’’ shouted 
Charlotte, still holding the letter 
‘*Edith Crystal! She’s the most fa 
mous dancer in America! I just hear! 
Franees Jacobs say the other day that 
it costs ten dollars to get inside of 
Crystal House. And old Larry is her 
personal dance partner! Wonderful!” 

In a moment Colonel Jeffords was in 
control of his emotions and had as 
sumed command of the situation. 

‘All right, girls. My son is a jaz 
daneer and my daughter is a hai 
curler. And tomorrow I shall be ou! 
of the Army. And since I have a s! 


. and daughter in business, I guess | 


shall have to hang out my shingle 1 
‘Lawrence Porter Jeffords, Consulting 
Engineer. Bridges and Inland Water 
How does that 


ways a Specialty.’ 
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«und, Mother? Not so jazzy, eh? 
Well, you girls get into your glad rags 
ond let’s go down town and celebrate 
ny last night on the aetive list of the 
\rmy. We'll get a good dinner and 
‘hen take in a show and perhaps a 
cabaret or two. The spirit of the jazz 
ve has got me going. Snap out of it, 


now 
And while his wife and daughter 
were changing their clothes, Col. Law- 


rence Porter Jeffords, III, walked to 
the middle of the floor and faced Gen. 
Lawrence Porter Jeffords, Il. He 
snapped into a rigid position of atten- 
tion, saluted, and then faced about 
toward Gen. Lawrence Porter Jeffords, 
I. He repeated the salute and then, 
hanging his head, muttered something 
like: ‘‘I’m afraid you old fellows 
wouldn’t quite understand us young- 
sters.”’ 


D 


The War of Proelamations 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
1. General Burgoyne issued a pompous proclama- 
tion threatening to punish with the utmost severity 
those persons who refused to give allegiance to the 


British government. 


2. A month later, General Burgoyne issued a sec- 
ond proclamation summoning the people to send depu- 
ties to deliberate on measures to save from destruc- 
tion those persons who had not yet conformed to the 


first proclamation. 


3. General Schuyler issued a counter-proclamation 
assuring the people they would be accounted traitors 
if they obeyed the proclamation of General Burgoyne. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief 
of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Mas. Gen. StePHEeN O. Fuqua 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gasser 


Section I1—Personnel 
Cot. C. C. ALLEN 
MAJ. E. F. RICE 
Mas. L. S. Hopss 


MaJ. P. C. PASCHAL (Temporarily assigned) 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment 
LigEuT. CoL. E. BUTCHER 
MaJ. T. LAWRENCE 
Mas. J. D. PATCH 
MaJ. H. TERRELL 


Section I1—Intelligence 


Mas. T. B. CATRON 
Mas. S. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Section II1I—T raining and Insyectio, 
Lieut. Cot. E. J. Moran 
MaJ. B. MAGRUDER 
Mas. C. H. BoNESTEEL 
Capt. W. G. LAYMAN 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 
CoL. F. W. BUGBEE 
Capt. P. E. LEIBER 








Congratulations to 


HE Chief of Infantry, speaking 

for the whole Infantry, congrat- 
ulates the Infantry Team on its clean- 
eut victory in the National Team 
Match of 1929, at Camp Perry. Con- 
sistently advancing through the 
shorter ranges, then moving forward 
to win the match on the last and most 
difficult stage, a thousand yards, the 
members of the team have again dis- 
played the spirit which is characteris- 
tie of Infantry service—‘The Infan- 
try is never exhausted—it can always 
advance another step and fire another 
shot.’’ 
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the Infantry Team 


The Infantry acknowledges its debt 
to: 
Officials 
Maj. B. G. Chynoweth, Infantry— 
Captain. 
Capt. J. L. Tupper, 24th Infantry— 
Coach. 


Members of the Firing Team 


Capt. K. L. Berry, Infantry. 

Set. W. F. Bissenden, 10th Infantry. 
Set. S. Bradford, 24th Infantry. 
Sgt. J. Carlson, 4th Infantry. 


2d Lieut. T. B. Gailbreath, 29th In- 


fantry. 
Capt. J. P. Lyons, 24th Infantry. 
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Corp. M. L. Moore, 4th Infantry. 


Corp. C. Risner, 10th Infantry 
ist Set. J. Stofko, 30th Infantry. 
Corp. C. L. Umberger, 23d Infantry. 


® 


Alternates. 


1st Lieut. D. M. Gunn, 17th Infantry. 
Corp. H. F. Hicks, 29th Infantry. 
Corp. C. W. Wills, 29th Infantry. 


Roster of Officers Assigned to Infantry 


All Rosters as of August 31, except June 30, 27th Infantry. 


Units 


July 31, 11th 


Infantry, 19th Infantry, 21st Infantry, 35th Infantry, 45th Infantry, 57th In- 
fantry, 15th Infantry. 


ist Infantry 


Ft. D. 
Wye. 
CoLONEL 
Hanigan, H. A. 
Lizut. Cows. 


0’ Loughlin, W. J. 
Gregg, L. L. 


Masors 


Bubb, J. P 
Montesinos, S. M. 


CAPTAINS 
S'anley, J. W. 
Gall ett, H. H. 
James, V. L., Jr. 
Brodbent, C. S., Jr. 
Bartown, D. M. 
Buchanan, M. V. 
Adair, H. D. 
Wilkins, R. 
Pence, A. B. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Edens, J. 
Killen, W. D. 
Nichols, A. R. 
Hodson, F. B. 
DeW itt, W. W. 
Seebach, C. M. 


Absent : 
Francis, D. T. 
Foss, S.* 
2o LIEUTENANTS. 


Gamble, A. S. 
Holland, J. F. 
Mitchell, P. J. 


2d Infantry 


Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


Masor 

Waite, S. 

Carrains 
Cotton, J. W. 
Campbell, P. S, 
McCord W D. 
Coughlin, J. V. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 
Lippincott, J. R. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 

Durrette. J. B. 
Neff, M ( 
Perwein, A H. 


* Assigned but 


A. Russell, 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Sievers, R. H. 
Cooper, R. C. 
Pierce, R. J. 


Ft. Wayne, Mich. 


CoLONEL 
Shaw, F. B. 


Laeur. Con. 
Cole, O. R. 


Caprains 


McLendon, E. L. 
Soderholm, N. L. 
Alfonte, D. R. 
Haskins, E. H. 
Doane, I. E. 
Dooley, H. E. 
Smith, W. L. 
Anderson, K. S. 
Renth, R. L. 


Absent: 
Urquhart, J. R. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 

Kunz, B. W. 
Nesbit, R. L. 
Applegate, E. C. 
Gould, H. W. 
Pughe, K. F. 
Gooler, M. H. 
Carnes, J. H. 


2p LIrUTENANTS 


Beattie, R. B. 
Boos, F. H. 
Wilson, W. C. 


Fort Brady, Mich. 


Mason 
Halpine, K. M. 


CapTaIns 


Norris, G. B. 
Collette, W. H. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Oliver, M. 
Tomey, W.R. 
Evans, J.P. 


2p LIERUTENANTs 


Lamont, J. M. 
Anderson, W. 


not yet joined. 


3d Infantry 
Ft. Snelling, Minn. 


CoLoNEL 
Sweeney, W.C. 


Lieut. Coxs. 


Grey, B. E. 
Lentz, B. 


Mason 
Reinhardt, E. F. 


Caprains 
Fischer, H. E. 
Jones, C. H. 
Hendrickson, C. S. 
Cody, J. C. 
Linden, H. 
Robertson, H. S. 
Millard, W.W. . 
Fowle, D. G. 
Oseth, I. 

Dyer, F. M. 
Boyers, J. A. 
Gorman, J. J. 
Jensen, H. T. 
Townsend, G. R. 
Frakes, E. N. 


Absent: 


Arnold, R. F. 
Navas, M. B. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Davidson, O. L. 


Fish, J., 111 
Zak, J.T. 
Smith, b. B. 


Absent: 


Dicks, J. L. 
Miller, W. R. 
Boyle, G. L. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Conner, G. F. 
McNerney, J. A. 


Absent: 


Moscatelli, T. G. 
Douglas, G. A. 
Johnson, E. L. 
Charles, G. C.* 


4th Infantry 


Ft. Missoula, Mont. 


Mason 
Gonser, G. J. 


Caprains 
Foster, A. D. 
Fisher, C. 
Pomerene, J. D. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Rothermich, A. E. 
Alexander, F. M. 
Vance, J. R. 
Nist, C. W. 
Wolfe, P. T. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Enger, E. E. 
Underwood, J. M. 
Barnes, G. R. 


Absent: 
Leakey, F. N.* 


Ft. Lincoln, N. D. 


Larut. Cou. 
Alfonte, W. A. 


CapTaIns 
Kupfer, A. K. 
Anderson, G. A. M. 
Tourtillott, R. R. 
Hoss, C. A. 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
Pangburn, E. D. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bleakney, W. R. F. 
Bergquist, E. C. 
Prunty, C. H. 
Willette, G. C. 


Ft. George Wright, 
Wash. 


COLONEL 
Partello, J. K. 
Masor 
Eberle, 


CapTains 
Morse, W. P. 
Blair, N. 

Estill, D. H. 
Orsinger, R. 
Randolph, G. H. 
Spooner, L. S. 
Absent: 
Luck, H. C. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Howie, R. G. 
Sanders, A. D. 
Potter, G. L. 
Lewis, J. A. 
Maertens, K. 
Chrisman, 0. G. 

Absent: 
Wright, E. K. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Smithers, S. W. 
Deyo, W. J., Jr. 
McGowan, M. E. 


5th Infantry 
Ft. McKinley, M.. 
Lagur. Con. 
Nolan, D. A. 
Masors 


. Garrison, D. G. C. 


Hathaway, L. R. 


CapTains 
Fainter, F. F. 
Coulter, C. S. 
Ross, F. 
Haycock, C. P. 
Bonnett, D. V.N. 
Milan, H. L. 
Kershaw, C. G. 


Absent: 
Richmond, N. W. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, J. A. 
Cooey, A. W. 
Johnston, H. D. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kernan, P. M. 
MeNickle, S. P. 
McLaughlin, P. E. 
Maglin, W. H. 
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. Williams, Me. 
CoLONEL 
Bennett, L. C. 


Masons 


Fletcher, A. 
Adams, W.F. 


Absent: 
Bell, R. D. 


CaprTains 
Kn‘ght, A. S. 
Cawthorne, T. H. 
Lummis, I. L. 
Ready, J. L. 
Butler, J. F. 
Behan, E. V. 
Hea, J. J. 

Lall, T. C. 
Oliver, M. G. 
Schlaepfer, R. K. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Sullivan, A. F. 
Collins, L. C. 
Stevens, B. G. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Merchant, E. F. 
Cummings, E. A. 
; i Be 


Wells, L. F. 


6th Infantry 


Jefferson Bks., Mo. 


CoLONEL 
Whitworth, P. 


Lieut. Coxs. 
Randolph, J. 
Smart, C. T. 


Masors 
Underwood, A. R. 
Ford, L. P. 
Tipton, A. C. 


Caprains 
Ross, G. A. 
Devall, J. R. 
Carlin, T. G. 
Wickham, F. 0. 
Croonquist, A. P. 
Hutchinson, A. G. 
Connolly, J. L. 
Backman, S. G. 
Sperati, P. H. 
Sunstone, J. T. 
Almon, E. 
Bassett, A. J. 
Grimmer, E. W. 
Walker, S. P. 


Absent: 
Sandusky, R. M.* 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Overfelt, C. D. 
Broedlow, R. W. 
Judd, J. H. 


Garvi 
Hilliard, L. L. 
Higgins, C. C. 
Hunt, P. E. 
Ancker, C. J. 
E 


tason, C. J. 
Halter, B. S. 





Absent: 
Sutherland, KE. M 


2p LARUTENANTS 
Griffith, W. B. 


ephenson 
Howard, C. F 
Dickerson, A. H. 
Halterman, H. W. 
Schanze, A. E. 


7th Infantry 
Vancouver Bks., 
Wash. 


CoLoneEL 
Rowell, F. W. 


Lieut. Con. 
McCammon, E. E. 


Masors 
MeMurray, C. M. 
Jones, A. M. 
Lester, G. W. 


CapTatns 
Hayden, C. H., Jr. 
Cannon, M. D. 
Humphries, O. W. 
Besse, L. R. 

Birks, H. D. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Henkle, H. L. 
Byerly, F. S. 


20 LIEUTENANTS 
Purdue, B. P. 
Dressler, J. F. 
Wadman, J. F. 

Absent: 

Dobak, A. A.* 


Chilkoot Bks., 
Alaska. 

Masor 
Spalding, B. D. 


CaprTaIns 
Amis, L. W. 
Bogan, L. D. 


* Assigned but not yet joined. 


Ist LARUTENANTS 
Bottomley, T. A. 
Burger, E. H. 
Doty, K. 


2p LiEUTENANTS 


Ringler, E. L. 
Roberts, H. V. 


8th Infantry 
Ft. Moultrie, S. C. 


Latur. Con. 
Wilson, E. M. 


Masors 


Sibert, F.C. 
Warren, S. 


CapTaIns 
Hammond, Cc. G. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Duvall, A. R. 
Purswell, S. 
Smith, C. M., Jr. 
Bowen, J. E., Jr. 
Lucas, W. C. 
Marron, C. Q. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Felber, J. G. 
Gude, E. W. 
Tarpley, T. M. 
Strader, R. B. 
Smothers, T. B., Jr. 
Graves, R. 


Ft. Screven, Ga. 
CoLoNEL 
Coleman, W. P. 


Masor 
McCathran, W. A. 


Caprarns 
Wright, R. L. 
Helmbold, P. A. 
Phillips, W. C. 
Whittemore, K. S. 
Cameron, A. D. 
Wheeler, H. B. 


lst LEUTENANTS 
Kelly, P. C. 
Knight, D. B. 
Wallis, L. D. 
Stevenson, C. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bailey, K. R. 
McKinney, H. E. 
Daughtry, B. A. 
Johnston, K. 


2» ~ammemie H. E., 
r 


Baltzell, G. F., Jr. 
Mays, S. E., Jr. 


9th Infantry 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

CoLoNEL 
Weeks, G. M. 


Lieut. Con. 
Kelly, J. R. 


MaJsors 
Bennett, L.. B. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Collins, P. 
Taylor, P. R. 
Alexander, I. 
Dalbey, J.T. 
Hamilton, J. R. 


Wiseman, Vv. H. 
Baker, G. W. 


Middlebrooks, R. R. 


Wiesenauer, R. 
Scott, E. L. 


10th Infantry 
Ft. Hayes, Ind. 


Mason 
Maghee, T. B. 


CaPprains 
McCormick, J. W. 
Williams, C. L. 
Jones, P. S. 
Stafford, B. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Raymond, A. D., Jr. 


Canary, J. E. 


2p LiIRUTENANTS 


McGinness, J. R. 
Farra, J. F., Jr. 


Absent: 
Wetherill, R., Jr. 


Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


CoLoNEL 
Young, F.S. 


Latur. Cor. 


Hickox, A. A. 
Bowman, E. 


Masons 


Crea, H. B. 
Kemp, J. 


ee 


Cavrains 
McKee, F. 1. 
MeKee, J. |. 
Fairchild, R. F. 
Bartley, W. L. 
Crose, J. 0. 
Neundorfer,0.J. Jr. 
Smith, R. B. 
Hagens, J. M. 
Williams, T. N. 


Absent : 
Miller, R.S. 


Ist Lirurenants 


Henderson, R.B. 
Willis, J. B. 
Banks, C. G. 
Brann, D. W. 
Evans, A. J. 
Raymond, A. D., Jr. 
Stephens, L. E. 
Thompson, F. M. 
Kernan, G. M. 
Moore, J. E. 


2p LievTeNnants 
Thompson, J. V. 
McKee, M. 
Nourse, K. E. 
Ivy, J. M. 
Bryan, J. K. 
Fritzsche, C. F. 


lith Infantry 
Ft. Benj. Harrison 
Ind. 


CoLoNEL 
Hobbs, H. P. 
Litut. Cot. 
Musgrave, T. C. 
Masons 
Edgerly, J.P. 
Scarlings, P. N. 
Absent: 
Clearly, A. W. 


Caprains 
Gammon, J. P. 


Schucker, F. KR. 
ve. J. C., a: 
Dalton, W. F. 
Wilson, C. i. 


. H.H. c 
Hollingsworth, G. 
Macy, L. D. 

Bush, N. G. 
Carter, P. D. 
Gibson, T. R. 

Ist LABUTENANTS 
Mallory, F.. 
Cooley, K. : 
Oberst, F. X 
McDavid, J.B 
Van Duzee, F.!. 


Dulaney, R. |. 
Carraway, W. © 





Dr 
Ga 
He 
Wi 


Gr 
Ha 


om 


Ru 
Hi 
shi 
Bu 


Pu 


Col 
Dis 
Du 
Fir 
ke 
Shi 
Bre 
Ell 
No 


Bl 
Cor 
sm 


To 





Drake, J. H 
(Gahan, J.J 
Harris, J. © 
Wolf. A H 


ap LIEUTEN \NTS 


Graling, F. J 
Harvey, D 

Smith, J. M - 
Canham, C. ) Ww. 
Rumbold, R. ! 
Hickey, A. N 


Sherburne, T. L.. Jr. 


Bush, G. E 
Treat, C. H 
Ward, R. W 


12th Infantry 
Ft. Howard, Md. 
CoLon EL 
Fries, Cs 
Mason 
Purdon, F. I 


Captains 
Coffin, F. P 
Diaz, V. N 
Duke, R. T. W. 
Finley, N. D 
Kent, H. T 
Sharpless, F. E. 
Browne, F. C. 
Ellis, C. L 
Nostrand, E. A. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Blakely, W. R. 
Coursey, R. R. 
Smith, C. R 
Torovsky, R. R. 

Absent: 
j micey, WwW ps : 2 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Conley, E. G 
Donald, W. C 
Upham, J. S. 
VanBibber, B. M. 
Weigand, C. D. 
Lynch, B. A 


Ft. Washington, 
Md. 


Mason 
P atch, A M. 


Caprains 
Conway, M. J. 
Halsey, M. B. 
Louisell, W. C. 
Negrotto, S. H. 
Pearson, F. J. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Allan, C. V. 
Armstrong, J. D. 
Bush, J. K 
Newman, 0. P. 
hristian, W. W. 
Lystad, H. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
King, C. B 
MeNair, D.C 
Meloy, G. S. 
Morin, M. J 
Hammond. T.W.,Jr 
Lynch, F. H 

{heey 


T ivior i. 


\ssigned but 
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13th Infantry Masors Absent > 2p LituTENANTS 
Ft. Adams, R. L eh C. McClure, R. B. Ginger. P D. 

CoLoneL f 2p LABUTENANTS Moran, H. F 
Chamberlain, F. V.S. - Koch, R. A. Jones, S. W 

Willis, R. D. Lamb, S. S. 
Lieut. Cow. Nielson, G. C. Ford, H. P. 
Scott, J. Wright, A. T. 17th Infantry 
Renth, EB. J. Absent : Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 

Caprains Kennon, B. C. W.W.. Jr 
Johnson, A. D. Lawrence, J. H. Corneg, sy ag 
Thorn, H. W.A, Glasgow, W. J., Jr Mason 
Swett, T. W. Absent : Keeley, H. J. 
Prindle, G. L. . 

Harvey, L. “ a Orrill, A.* 16th Infantry Carrains 
rmann, I. Simmor|s. N. L 
Lussier, R. F. ist Lreurenants Ft. Jay, N. Y. . ryt 
Frissell, H. N. Beine, H. E. Cones idt, J.J 
Carliston, C. Fl Speece, N. W 
lst LIEUTENANTS  Hazeltine, C. R. Williams, A. S. K EA 
Dooley, J. EB. McGehee, A. J aech, E. 
Shum, R. E. Douthit, S. L. Lieut. Cor. ler Lamuraxants 
Farley, J. F. Ballard, DeW. Phillipson, I. J. Henry, H 
Kinney, G. C. 2p LIEUTENANTS ts e. 3. 
2p LIEUTENANTS Adams, J.C. L. 
Jeter, J. R. Lightcap, G. E. name og? § 2p LigurENANTS 
Cruise, E. E. Saffarrens. W.C Doe. TA 5 Dudley, G. W.M 
Johnson, R. C. ~ 4 oo. Be a % 
., Jr. an Brunt, R. ndsey, 
ee Halverson, J Captains Maulsby, W. E., Jr. 
Absent: Wade, J. 0 ee 4 G 
xi ; Rudoiph, F. A ones, D. 
Cha —y Savage, G. P Ft. Crook, Nebr. 
Ft. Strong, Mass. Thomas, W. E ee: FJ CoLoNEL 

Mason Bashore, W. E Trott, C. A. 
Kroner, H. A ae ew Nealon, J. J 

ot Tientsin, China Cooper, C. F. F Masons 

CaPpTaIns Hoffman, R. J Vachon, J. P. 
Ellis, R. B. CoLonEL Pickett, J. Koenig, E. F. 
Tribolet, H. A. Taylor, J. D. Madigan, F. T 
Davis, G. F int Gos n, P. CAPrains 
McKay, W. R. ‘ - Wood, S. A. 
Wheeler, W.K., Jr. Cummins, J. M. awe Austin, H. A. 

Ist LiEUTENANTS Masons Hardy, W. J Boatwright, J. R. 
ardy, : Lammons, F. B. 
Wennerberg, F.W. Jones, W. H. Bruckner, J. A. Chase, A. G. 
Tully, T. J. Absent: ve ony Ww. J. Griswold, S. F. 
20 Lreurenant Ryder, C. W.* — <a aa F. 
Damas, W. N. Moore, R. B.* Weicker, C. A. Ferguson, J. M. 
Carr. ‘oke, W. M. , 
Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. Egger, G. “998 Warren, J, 1. Absent : 
Lieut. Cot. ae ayy Cc tian, T. Cherry, T. G. 
Beebe, R. E. otha th SE _, ise Lanurmxanrs 

CAPTAINS Kennedy, A. J. Hirz. E. J Jackson, E. B. 
Bechtold, J. E. he ie By Kirby, H.C Mackentie, A: J. 
nyt, LS Keith, H. W. Haskell, F. W Gunn, D.M. 
Seely, H. F. Absent Absent: eg A. 

lst LIEUTENANTS Breen ts e Conepel, ©. — 
Brown, ichols, J. : 
pre mnt Colby, E.* Buchanan, DH." yi VEUTENANTS 

Fe Collier, W. A.* Callery, J. R.* ams, J.\. 

Absent: Daniels, L * Lovell, J, M.* Graham, L. B. 
Foy, L. ad 
Hubbell, R. W. ag ee 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
West, R. J., Jr. 
Lawrence, G. H. 
Thayer, A. K. 


14th Infantry 
Ft. Davis, C. Z. 


CoLoNEL 
Gohan, J. F. 
Lieut. Cots. 
Severson, C. F. 
Kellond, F. G. 


not yet joined. 


Ft. Wadsworth, 


Masor 
MacDonald, S. C. 


CaPrains 
Ritter, W. L. 
Ednie, A. V. 
Andino, E. 
Metcalfe, S. L. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Rosenbaum, F. B. 
Frederick, J. D. 
Bond, E. J. 


Isaacs, G. E.* 
Caldwell, W. G. 


Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 


Masor 
Dunford, R. A. 


Ist LiIfUTENANTS 


Simmonds, C, D. 
Grimes, A. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bailey, H. M. 


1 rs 
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18th Infantry 
Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 


CoLoNEL 
Graham, W. B. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Thuis, C. A. 


Masons 


Cheadle, H. B. 
Gardner, A. G. 


CaPTaIns 


Wise, K. B. 


Culton, A. Y. 


Absent: 


Dowling, P. J.* 
Hodge, J. R.* 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Marsh, J. H. 
Nrenner, J. 
Emory, H. R. 
McCarthy, J. E. 


Absent: 
Hanson, H. F.* 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Vincent, J. W. 


Silver, S. F. 

Quinn, D. W. 
Absent: 

Mitchell, R. T.* 


Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 


Mason 
Ayer, W. F. 


CaprTaiIns 
Lewis, H. H. 
Rouse, R. T. 

Absent : 
Brooks, H. J.* 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
Tanzola, V. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Nelson, C. G. 
Webb, A. N. 
McAneny, G. F. 


Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Mason 
Lockwood, B. C. 


CapraIns 
Henson, J. W. 
Coghlan, J. J. 


Absent: 
Parker, H. C. 





Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Roysdon, D. S. 
Smith, C. E. 


20 LIEUTENANT 
Nadal, R. A. 


Absent: 
Dickey, F. R. 


19th Infantry 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 
CoLoNEL 


de Funiak, F. R., Jr. 


Lieut. Cor. 
Pruyn, J. M. 


Masors 


Culberson, W. L. 
James, H. W. 
Poland, E. L. 


CapTaiIns 
Irving, F. A. 
Doyle, T. W. 
cnr ma he 

Fergason, S. C. 
Orr, R. 
Gibson, J. H. 
Parkhurst, G. C. 
Griffin, J. A. 
Pedley, T. A. 
Por.er, R. E. 
Malone, Earle H. 
Malone. Enbert H. 
Vevia, P. J. 
Heath, H. K. 
Knight, P. R. 
Johnson, W. H. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Lukert, E. P. 
Wiltsmuth, R. 


Stephens, R. W. 
Baughman, R. L. 
Miner, E. M. 

2p LiIEUTENANTS 


Regnier, A. J. 
Burgess, H. C. 
Elward, N. K. 
Rutte, L. B. 


Hickman, G. W., Jr. 
Silverman, R. 
Barbour, T. E. P. 


Kaylor. J. P. 
Seely, T. A. 


20th Infantry 
Ft. D. A. Russell, 
Wyo. 

CoLoNeEL 
Neff, J. H. 

Lieut. Cor. 
Lawrrson, G. C. 

Masor 

Bonney, F. E. 

Caprains 


Franson, P. O. 
Boyle, E. E. 


* Assigned but not yet joined. 


Jenkins, T. G. 

Coulter, W. L. 

McKenna, J. W. 
H.D. 


-R. 
Marshall, P. G., Jr. 
Martin, M. C. 


Absent; 
Warren, P. W. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Bizzell, L. C. 
Winstead, T. E. 
Greene, J. F. 
Essig, T. W. 
Coray, D 
Zegler, A. N. 
Olson, K. S. 
McLean, D. S. 
Jones, W. C. 
Haney, L. W. 
Foster, R. M. 


Absent: 
Cragun, D. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Ross, J. 
Watkins, G. M. 


2ist Infantry 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 


CoLoNEL 
Arrowsmith, G. D 


Masors 
Martin, T. L. 
Reed, M. 
Switzer, J.S., Jr. 

CapraIns 
Bulger, J. W. 
Tiffany, S. R. 
LeGette, A. S. 
Graham, G. C. 
Rcebinson, P. B. 
Craig, C. F. 
O'Daniel, J. W. 
Hull, J. E. 
Scudder, 1. C. 
Bain, B. B. 
Fenters, C. E. 
Hardee, F. W. 
Nolan, J.P. 
Williams, S. T. 


Chamberlain, C. M., 
Jr. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hoy, T. A. 
Davies, T. H. 
Jacobs, R. C., Jr. 
Knudsen, F. L., Jr. 
Lawson, R. M. 


Bidwell, B. w. 
Arnold, W. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Millener, G. A. 
Phasey, V. E. 
Crombez, M. G. 
Bennett, J. H. 
Renfro, C. D. 
McComas, L. Q. 
Gose, E. B. 
Causey, L. G. 
Jones, L. 
McNerney, C. D. 
Smith, G. A., Jr. 


Gans, E. A. 
Lodoen, G. O. N. 
Wheaton. H. J. 


22d Infantry 


Ft. McPherson, Ga. 


CoLoNEL 
Caffey, L. W. 
Lieut. Con. 
Cheston, D. M. 
Mason 
Seals, C. H. 
CapralIns 


Wheeler, D. E.* 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Lifsey, C. Q. 
Monger, A. J. 
Sharp, W. B. 
Moore, R. S. 
Morgan, A. C. 
Absent: 
Joyce, T. F.* 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Giddings, F. 


Absent: 
Hunter, R. E. 


Huddleston, T. 0. 
Camp McClellan 
Mason 
Baer, M. R. 
CAPTAIN 
Addington, F. T. 


Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 


Mason 
Thomas, C. W., Jr. 


CapTaIns 


Howe, J. H. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Joyce, T. F. 
Hudson, C. F. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Mason, S. B. 
Lewis, E. T. 
Giddings, F. 


23d Infantry 


Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

CoLoNneEL 
Parker, A. A. 


ee 


Lieut. Cor, 
Mitchell, C. L. 


Allen, J. w. F. 

Wheeler, L. M. 
Captains 

Harer, L. G. 


t, BL. 
ton, H. 

Ist Lieurenants 
Hester, L. M. 


Holland, T. G. 
Buck, W. A. 
Absent: 
Cullins, H.* 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Finch, R. 
Hamilton, P. 
Horton, T. R. 
Kinsler, K. H. 
Smyly, J. W., Jr. 
Flood, H. L. 


Butchers, R. J. 


24th Infantry 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 
CoLoNneL 
Galleher, P. C. 
Lieut. Cou. 
Absent: 
Tarbutton, E. H. 
Masons 


Coates, C. E. 
Schmidt, W. R. 
Ritchel 


Buracker, S. i. 








Champeny, A. > 
Loughlin, C. C 
Schmidt, F. O 
1ST LAEUTEN ANTS 
Sander, A. R. C. 
Kelley, H. S 
Earle, E. P. 
McKnight, R. D. 
Ellison, H. B. 
Mood, 0. C. 
Lewis, W. S. 
Greene, J. 1. 
Forse, W. B. 


25th Infantry 


Camp Harry J. 
Jones, Ariz. 


Masor 
Armstrong, F. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Connett, L. L. 
Arnold, J. W. 
Waltz, W. P. 
MeMillin, D. N. 
Norris, F. H. 
Chamness, H. S. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Pahlke, J. F. 

Schas, W. D. 

29 LIEUTENANTS 
Houseman, E. M. 
Kelly, R. H. 
Statham, H. R. 


Nogales, Ariz. 


COLONEL 
Shipp, A. M. 


Lieut. Cor. 
Parker, H. A. 


Masor 
Halloran, G. M. 


CapTaIns 
Lynd, R. F. 
Howard, J. C. 
Phillips, W. L. 
MacNab, A. J. 
Egan, F. 

Jones, M. E. 
Fisher, H. H. 


Absent : 
Powell, R. E.* 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
McKee, W. H. 
Smith, L. R. 

Coates, H. L. 

Shaw, J.C. 

Frissell, D. P. 
Ballou, C. N. S. 
White, H. V. 
Absent : 

Proctor, G.* 


2p LIEUTENANT 
McGarr, L. C. 

Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz, 

Masor 
Fowler, G. R. 


CaPrains 





McCutcheon, W. H., 
Jr. 
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Ween eM Latur. Con. CaprTains Barker, E. S. 
Campbell, 1. B. Potter, P. C. E. L. 
Floyd, A em.2.5, Finney, M.R 
Stevens, 0. G. Masons Laux, H. B bre Atkinson, E. C 
Smith, C. Adler, C. J. Yancey, W. B. Absent : 

lst LIeUTENANTS Brannan, F.N. Beavers, H. B 
Undritz, F. R. Ist LiIfUTENANTS a 
Lichtenwalter, L. E. Carrasus Miller, E. L. Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Ridings, E. W. s ya Kullman. J. W. Kovarik, J. C. 

2p LIEUTENANTS ~=- Merr.ll. H Bielty, J. A. Gurtio M.S 
Kirkpatrick, L. S. Hunt, G. A 2p LieuTrENANTS Wharton, S. F 
Shimonek, W. H. is, R. B Drewry, F. A. 

® Westfall, C. C Phelan, W. J Knight, L. B. 

J. Fuller, L. A Brandhorst, H. W 
26th Infantry Wimberly, N. A Bock, F. L. Jacobs, B. R. 
Church, J. Killpack, H. W 
Plattsburg, Bks., Lowery, W.B Ft. Niagara, N. Y. Donegan, 
N. Y¥. Simpson, F. P Carney, J.J 
Covonns Holmes, T. R. CoLoNEL Pulliam H E. 
rt, F. Stewart, G. E. Privett, F. D 
Madden, J. F. Waterbury, P. B nea 
Fay, H. H. ‘OR Bri : H.W 
ata a Co. Rolfe, 0. S. Mills, B. W. Skelton, W.G 
: Absent: CaPrains Adams, D. L 
Masons Jackson, C. E 
Wilson, C. B. Brown, P. H. Wal 
McDonald, D. R. Sean 5. A alsh, E. J 
Sullivan, Max W. lst LIEUTENANTS ~ L.E. Diller, L. A 
Taylor, R. T. Murphy, L Gon. J... seg a 
CapTains Haisley, C. D. Poindexter, W. 0 ; 
Kearney, H. C. Milter, 2 Zz s. Swab, R. E. Absent: 
Hopkins, J. N. Brier, W.W.,Jr. Richmond, V. L Stark, T. N. 
MacMullin,G.M. Hastings, X. L. Burns, F. L. Stokes, J. H. 
Miller, C. R. Fowler, D. M. Nelson. N. M 
Keatley, E. E. Keeley, H. J. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
McClune, H. H. lst LIEUTENANTS (Coates, C. H. 
Bresnahan, T. F 2p LieuTENANTS Schriver, A. J., Jr Kammerer, M. R. 
Morrow, G. L. Criswell, H. D. Cole, J. V. . R. H. 
Horan, E. C. Bartz, R. F. Fairbrother, H. W fnew meng J , 3 
von Gremp, W. W. Kengla, L. F., Jr. er, W. 
Phinney, RE. Smith, C. H. 2p LIEUTENANTS Strickler, D. G 
Budd, O. W., Jr. Andersen, J. R. —— P. Hedekin, D. D 
Carle, C. E. Nourse, R.S Peploe, G. B. Selman, G 
Lyons, C. M. Hutton, P. C., Jr Ewing, C. B. Wells, T. J 
Lynch, C. P. Dougherty, J. KR Maeridian, F. R. Breckinridge, W. M 
Fay, E. N. Grace, W. P., Jr Delmunico, L. R Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
Field, E. L. Hawkins, J. D Lockett, J. W J 
Watts, N. E Vincent, R. F Moran, T. J 

Absent: Loveless, J. B Andrews, R. W Cralle, M.S 

Nichols, L. W. Carroll, P. L. Elliott, G. E. Parham, A. H 
. Perrine, R. K. Trent, J. H. 

ist LIEUTENANTS Adams, P. D 
Devers, G. B. 29th Infantry corms ~4 Cc 

cGill, J. E. irier, J. 
Kunzmann, W. J. som, eee Ft. Benning, Ga. Sladen, F. W., Jr 
Ashton, D. M. Madison Bks., N. Y. CoLoNnEL Bell, W. 

Fry, J.C. Masen Pendlet H.J Woods, R. N 
Gilmartin, A. F. endieton, H., JT. Hubard, R. B 
Carter, M. H. Carlock, F. D. Lusvr. Cous. Lynch, G. E. 
Woodruff, C. E., Jr. Cure Hunt, E. Winn, J.J 
Cullen, R. E. atl ae Brandt, A Joyes, J.W 

Absent : prmeeny Hay t Absent : 

Harris, F. M. Hackett, W. E. Strayer, T. 30th Infantry 

20 LIeUTENANTS Wilbur, H. S. Masons Presidio of Sn 
Kiel. H. Le ist Lrevrenants Phelps, F. C. Franciseo, Calf. 

Jribrock, H. W. Middleton, T. H. : 
Lansing, S. L. Sibley, C. C. ; CoLoneEL 
rerwony tart Sehbinn A.k.te. Brown, F. R. 
ag . P. 2p LieUTENANTS me, on Laewr. Cov. 

Ay af 4 iller, V. R. onds, O. R. Thom .C.F. 
O'Neill, E. J. pared - J. McAllister, M. D. pson, C. F 

Absent: Johnson, W. P. nan ° 4 eee r+¥ 

, McNamara, A. T. + U.S. enkins, J. L. 
ns gs tg Halloran, M. E Ord, J. G. 
ft tg Ft. Ontario, N. y. 20iner. T.D Smith, G. L. 
— — a he Smith, R. C. 
oo Say ‘ia f aes Huskea, vV.G CAPTAINS 
Schofield Bks., T. H. oe Woodward. N.B MacKechale AR. 
.J.R. nn, W. M. 

CovonEL Mazen Bassett, R. O., Jr Kraul, G. E. 

Hunt, W. E. Sloan, F. A. Lavin, R. P. Bergin, W. E. 


* Assigned but not yet joined. 
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ns 
Lloyd, P. J. lst LIEUTENANTS Masors 20 LIEUTENANTS 2p Lievrenants 
Fountain, J. RK White, A. F. Jones, W. G. Ackerman, S. W. Stewart, J. A. 
Poland, T. G. McCoy, E. D. Stephens, J.W.G. Malin, W. W. w, BE. A. 
Minnigerode, K. Ross, D. M. N Thomas, R. G., Jr Grinstead, J, B. 
Newton, J. C. Deaderick, G. S Caprains Decker, G Knudsen, J. s. 
Forbes, M. H. Stetler, W. A Elliott, C. N Mitchell, D. E. y. B., Jr. 

d. J. V. Turrentine, R. F Funk, A. J Fisher, J. S. Kearney, C.F, 
Muller, W. G. Irwin, J. W. Cianchini, L. F O’Connor, W. W Palmer, H. 
Roady, J. 0. Connor, G. R Jones, C. R Sloane, C. C., Jr 
McCarthy, T. F. Henry, ig - Martin, C. A Peck, M. wW a 

Schaefer, Finley, D. H ane, J. Hi, nfantry 

Absent: Ives, W. M. te oly J.L Black, P. J Fi. Ww 

Cauthorn, F. S. B. ohneton, Nansen Sh _Jr ° 1 m. MeKinley, 
2p LIEUTENANTS M c.c James, T. H. . 

Ist LIe®UTENANTS organ, m 

Wilson H.M.,Jr. Ramsey,J.W.Jr. Lundy, C. A eg Covons, 
rstal. H. J Brinson, N. M. Moncure, W. A. P owell, Hi. Martin, C. A. 
fein Latimer, F. N. Tow, W. 

Riley, D. Newman, A. S Absent : Larvr. Cors, 
ee Jr. Long, W. E. ist LigUTENANTS Lloyd, W. W. Hoffman, C. §. 
— O.H. Stephenson,W.G. — sutton, S. T Westlund, C. W. Fletcher, A. 5. (Ps) 
Phipps G. L. mang Ne 4 - ee te Masons 

° 1 Bow + Des Has’ ao W. : . : 
French W. yma os A Schaffer, w. Hi 38¢h Infantry eas. HPs) 

rry, J. W. abney, J. A. Howell, G. P., Jr. s .S. E. (Ps 
Grint (Mesh. Noman” PS AML OMe ne 7 
eg gt Absent : Mason Monroe, T. H. 
Bruner, G. E. 33d Infantry ‘ Weld, S. L. 

Maling, E. C. Faine, S. E. Curcien 
omnes. 2. F. Ft. Clayton, C. Z. Brady, L. E. Carvanes Leones. EM 
be teh H. G. CoLonet. 2p LIEUTENANTS ——— J - . a; Ay © (PS) 
Taylor, G. A. Kellond, F. G. Stika, R. W. /atnrop, . yd. d. . 
Mergens, G. C. Baird, W., Jr. Knickerbocker, C. EB. Sannin. M0. (PS 
Masors Webb. E. M., Jr. Barndollar, M. D.,Jr. Ted 
2p LIEUTENANTS ~— Davidson, J. H. Morton, P. M. ja a wal FT 
Currie, W. R. Hathaway, P. Arnett, C. T. ank, ©, i. + wally i 
Love, R. L. Van Vliet, R.C., Jr. Chard, R. H. ist Lieurenants MacDonald, G. F 
Montgomery, H. G., Conley, S. G. : Carter, W.M 
Jr. CaPrarns Herndon, C. D. Floyd, R. B. Barth. R. A. (Ps) 
Strauss, R. V. Voege, R.W. Poorman, D. A. Fitts, W. T., Jr. McGuire. M. J 
Farnsworth, J. F. Adkins, E. C 
Absent: Chalker. C. W. 2p LIEUTENANTS Hyssong, C. L. 
Reeder, R.P..Jr. Wood, W.S. 35th Infantry Moses, M Scheibla. HD. 
Hammack, L. A. Klein, J. A. Schofield Bks., T. H. Howard, R. A., Jr. ; 
Geary, J. A.* Clark, H. Smith, R. L. Absent: 
Krauthoff, L. W.* Eggers, L. W. CoLoNEL Beaver, G. M. McGovern, J.C. 
McLaughlin, S. S. Welborn, I. C. Walker, D. F. PS) 
Howard, J. W. Callahan, J. W., Jr 
3ist Infantry See. . 2. Lieut. Con. in (Ps) yy 
Shipp, Herman, R. J. Ft. Douglas, Daly, D. J. (PS 
pon, of Mente. = Farias, W.B Wells, E. (PS) 
> & Cassedy, H. I Masons Covesms sheen 
— Keen, H. B. Price, H. C. poe Lame 
Kimbrough, J. M. ‘ a apmaging Harrison, R. B. easton Seaieten, 5) 
LE, &. B. McLean, F. R. ago 
Larutr. Cot, Lawrence, F. J McLain, R. E. Hodges, S ri (PS) M. (Ps) 
Hooper, E. L. Marshall, W. F., Jr Mueller, P. J. Haynes, > ; 
MacMillan, J. M. CAPTAaINns CAprarns Bryant. R. » 

Masors Calais, C. H. Smith, W. B. 
Henley, D Epps, G. D eg Sloan, R. Hussing, J. H. 

. de age en, G. D. 

Carr, W. W. Anderson. C. E. Walk AR. ee] a A nag 
Engleman, I. H. nham, C. T. on N.Y. Wweter, 0. . Prather. R. G. 
eaver, L. Mitchell, E. H. 

CapraIns 2p LiIEUTENANTS Ward. F. + eae teens: . 
Haywood, J. E Stevens, F. R. Lloyd, J. P Robinson, C. A Hollister, P. A. (PS 
Collins, F. E. Traywick, J.T. Lagorio, A. P. Karlstad. CH Edmands. H.J.(PS 
Harries, H. L. Martin, R. R. Linnell, F. E. Sherwood, W. I. Kelly, J. E. (PS) 
Mitchell, w.L Tibbetts, R. E. Johnson, E.A Conway T.T. Alba, L M. (PS) 
Slate, R. Herte, R. J. Ross, F. J., Jr. Pierce. G. S. F 
o'Dom + w.F Wate Starrett, C. H. 2p LIeuTENANTS 
O'Donoghue, W. F. alker, J. E. LIEUVTENANTS co 
Johnston, R. H. Johnson, H. R. Adeent: Be a m = een, 5. 
Rich, F. M. Grifith, J. H. ay ig L. J. Brawner, P. A., Jr. Mead, A. D., Jr 
mo _K. W. R.G. Fisher, S. H. 
Goren o,e, Mh tntemy Hai. ea ge 
Lae KG L. Ft. Eustis, Va. ist L ANTS wWells.0.D.. Wilson. 0.0. 
Colpin, E. R. . —— 7 J. ye, ¥ BJF. Cas Ww im 
ae ee a Hadseli, G. A Boone, J.W. Gaddis, J. W. 
Sullivan, C. J. Smith, A. T. am S. A Ba, or We Ashburn, T.Q. JF 
May we A. E. Lieut. Cots. Absent: Absent: Horner, A a. ’ 
Watkins, R. B. Morrison. C.R.W. Clarke, L. G. Bassett, R. H.* Geraghty. \ 
Roberts, W.H. Mason, C. W Baker, J. J. Dean, W. F.* Evans, . 


* * Assigned but not yet joined. 





nley, 


PS) 


(PS) 


») 


ANTS 
PS) 
W.N 


(PS) 


. (PS 
(PS 
'S) 
'S) 


ANTS 


)., Jr. 





sth Infant 
Ft. Wm. Mchiniley, 
p. 1. 
Cs 
Myer, BE. A 
Masor 
Fain, T.C. (F> 


Miller, E. B. (P'S 
Mortenson, © J 


Ps 
Ladd, 0. M. (I'S 
Cook, L. H 

Absen 
Gillmore, R 
Parfit, E. (PS 
Alden, C I PS) 
Sterl_ng, J. A PS) 
Huni, E. L. (PS) 


CAPTAINS 
Hildebrand, H. B 
Burgess, T. B 
Chastaine B.H 
Barnett, A. J 
Ostrander, J. L. 
Hutson, L D. L 
fowle, W. H. (PS) 
Fry, P. T 
Brand, T.S 
Donovan, | 
Hilldring, J. H 
Fielder, K. J 
Hagerty, R. N 
Marsh, C. I 
Moore, J. 
Hartman, G 
Wolfe, L. R. 
dbsent 


Alger, W. E. (PS) 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Mamer, J. (PS 
Bigby, W. A. 
McRae, P. M. 
Howard, H.W. (PS) 
Merritt, H. L. (PS) 


Graham, J. E 
Dunkelberg, W. E. 
McCormick, O 
Absent 

Walecka, J. L. (PS) 
Huarte, F. D. (PS) 


(uevara, S. G. (PS) 
Poblete, R. (PS) 


20 LIEUTENANTS 
keiler, R. D 
Carne, W. J 
Honnold, W H 
Ordway, G., Jr. 
Evans, I. K 
Lynch, G. P. 
Dunn, F. I 
Bataga, BE. M. (PS) 
Brunke, W. H 


4. (PS) 


Thoroughman, R. M. 


Includes Tank School 
2d Tank Regiment. 
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65th Infantry 


Post of San Juan, 
Pr. R. 


Coon EL 
Helms, G. W. 


Lagur. Cor. 
Upham, J. S. 


Masors 
Mercader, L. 
Birmingham, R. C. 
Gillfillan, J. E. 
Townsend, J, D 
Jones, C. W. 


CapTalNns 


Pendleton, A. 
Joerg, R., Jr. 
Dodd, P. J. 
Wappenstein, W. A. 
Ringe, J. H. 
Way, C. C. 
Pigman, M. K. 
Pettee, C. S. 
Goe, W. E. 
Hill, J. F. 
Holmes, D. N. 
Arnold, E. G. 
Creamer, J. K. 


Absent: 
Spicer, C. B. 
Egerton, F. V.* 
Frye, R. E.* 
Thompson, S. C.* 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Boulware, M. B. 
Mullett, D. T. 
Wilders, P.C. 
Willis, H. E. 
Gray, W. V. 


Absent: 


Sherfey, W. L. 
Alexander, M.* 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Noble, M. C. 
Kearns, E. B., Jr. 
Crandall, H. W. 
Vail, H. K. 
Sugrue, C. D. 
Feather, E. H. 
Luongo, H. L. 
Segarra, A. 
Hornisher, F. A. 
Bell, R. E. 
Bauer, M. F. 


Absent: 
Bender, G. E.* 
Dark, J. L.* 
Johnson, W. M.* 
McLaughlin, E. D.* 
ewe, P. E.* 
Sink, R. F.* 


ved but net yet joined. 


and Board, Ist 


Ist Tank Company 2d Platoon 


Miller Field, L. 1. 


Carrain 


O’Mohundroe, W. 1. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Glavin, E. J. F. 


2d Tank Company 


Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 
CapTaIn 


Brockschink, F.R. 
ist LiruTENANTS 


Dittemore, H. P. 
Brown, H. V. 
DeW itt, E. A. 
McCaskey, D. D. 


3d Tank Company 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 


CarTrain 
Spalding, D. P. 
ist “LIEUTENANTS 


Alexander, R. E. 
Collins, W. O. 


Absent: 
Long, W. D. 


4th Tank Company 
lst Platoon 


Ft. McClellan, Ala. 


CapTaIn 
McCafferty, G. H. 


ist LIEUTENANT 
Shingle, E. 


2d Platoon 
Naga G. Meade, 


ist LirvTENANT 
Wheeler, R. B. 


5th Tank Company 
lst Platoon 


Ft. Benj. Harrison, 
Ind. 


lst LAEUTENANTS 
Morgan, H. T. 
Roane, T. W. 


D 


Tank Regiment— less 2d 


Ft. Rodman, Mass. 
CaprTain 
Murphy, D.P. 
Ist LizUuTENANT 
Jordan, L. P. 


6th Tank Company 
lst Platoon 


Jefferson Bks., Mo. 


Ist LifuTENANTS 


Larkins, R. H. 
Moore, A. L. 


2d Platoon 

Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
isy LIEUTENANT 

McAllister, E. J. 


lith Tank Company 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 


CaPrTrain 
Cutler, O. M. 


lst LiIEUTENANTS 


Carman, J. L. 
Ricamore, P. W. 


Ist Tank Regiment 
2d Battalion 


Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Mason 
Brett, S. E. 


CaPprTrains 
Tayior, J. 
Chester, M. S. 
Howland, W. A. 
Althaus, K. G. 
Lampke, L. J. 
MacDonald, R. 


ist LiEUTENANTS 


Barr, D. G. 
Gutkowski, 4 J. 


Roberts, W. T. S. 


2p LiEUTENANTS 


Macklin, J. E. 
Smith, W. C. 
March, K. F. 


0 Neill, G. P. 


and 38d Battalions 


Tanks * 


Ft. Gee. G. 
Md. 


Meade, 


CoLoNeELs 
Parsons, J. K. 


Cooper, H. L. 


Laevr. Cou. 
Delaplane, C. E. 


Masons 
Chandler, L. B 


Smith, E. F. 


Caprains 


Allison, J. E. 
Anderson, G. H. 
Bissett, D. A. 
Blakeney, J.P. 
Cullen, C. P. 
Culp, C. M. 
DeGraff, B. R. 
Fall, A. A. 


Tharp, L. 
Whatley, R. J. 


ist LigUTENANTS 


Heyimun, & E. B. 
Hinds, $ 




















Editorial 








The Army and Its Pay 


66 HAT about the pay situa- 
tion ?’’ 

Everybody in the Army knows the 
need for an improvement of the pay 
situation. The authorities, both de- 
partmental and legislative, are also 
thoroughly familiar with this need. 
Army news and professional organs 
have printed pages of information and 
argument. To print more matter of 
the same kind in these pages at this 
time would be to pile Ossa on Pelion. 
The authorities concerned well know 
the Infantry Association’s unalterable 
belief in the need for an early upward 
revision of the Army’s pay schedule. 
We may now add that the Infantry 
Association stands four-square behind 
the report of the Interdepartmental 
Pay Board. 

The reaction to the Interdepart- 
mental Pay Board’s report has been 
generally favorable, in and out of the 
Army. Criticisms have been few and 
on relatively minor points. 

So far has the favorable reaction 
gone that the American Federation of 
Labor, through its president, William 
Green, has given its indorsement and 
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approval to the report and has said 
that it will support it before Congress 
when it appears in the form of a bill 
More recently, the Secretary of War 
has come out with a statement favor. 
ing an increase in Army pay, and he 
specifically and favorably mentioned 
the Interdepartmental Board’s report. 
The press of the country has been gen. 
erous in the space that it has devoted 
to the Interdepartmental report, in 
both news items and editorials; the 
tone has been strongly favorable. 
Finally the Interdepartmental Board's 
report represents a unanimous agree- 
ment among the representatives of six 
services from four executive depart- 
ments—Treasury, War, Navy, and 
Commerce ; that very union makes the 
document a strong one, and one thiat 
commands respectful consideration. 

With all of these elements in its 
favor, it appears that the Army’s pros- 
pect for getting the pay increase that 
it should in common justice have, and 
which it sadly needs, is brighter than 
it has been for many a day. We urge 
the Infantry to stand solidly behind it 
and not to prejudice it by ill-advised 
individual action. 
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Reviews and Discussion 




















Why Dodos Died 


Cou. Lours J. VAN Scuatck, Infantry 


k. ARTHUR BRISBANE, in a 
M syndicated article in The Wash- 
ington Herald of August 22, 1929, 
headed ‘‘ Why Dodos Died,’’ says: 


Lack of enlisted men has made it 
necessary, in our Army, to shift men 
from Infantry to Air Serviee. Army 
Dodos who resent this ought to re- 
member what happened to the feath- 
cred Dodos with similar thinking ma- 
chinery. They died out. 

What would Infantry be expected 
to do, if we had war? Would the foot 
soldiers run down to the seashore, and 
bite enemy troops as they disembarked ? 
Does any Army officer believe that 
there will be hand-to-hand fighting be- 
tween men on foot, on this continent, 
unless in rebellion or riot? 

Is it not perfectly clear that any 
attack would eome through the air, 
lacked up perhaps by submarine at- 
tack on shipping and coast cities? 


Mr. Brisbane asks questions that de- 
serve an answer, 

Yes, Mr. Brisbane, there are Army 
officers who believe that in case of for- 
eign invasion of our country there 
would be hand-to-hand fighting between 


intantry soldiers. We, with you, can. 


see the approach of a hostile fleet, aug- 
mented by great air~ forces, and 
strengthened by submarines. We can 
see a combination of foreign fleets suf- 
ficient to overeome America’s first line 
ot defense, our Navy. We can see an 
ar force sufficient in strength to take 


control of the air from America’s de- 
fending force. We can see ably- 
manned land guns silenced as the hos- 
tile fleets come close in and prepare to 
land the advance parties of an invad- 
ing army of four hundred thousand 
men. And then we begin to see some- 
thing that you do not see. Something 
for which mothers in their prayers at 
night as they watch over little chil- 
dren can thank the God to whom they 
pray ; something still standing between 
the home and the ruthless might of an 
invading host—Infantry. Infantry in 
little groups laying down bands of ma- 
chine gun fire through which it is death 
to move. Infantry in long lines of 
low-lying trenches disputing every foot 
of advance. Infantry grouped in and 
about fast, powerful, death-sputtering 
tanks clearing the way for counter at- 
tack. Infantry massed in larger 
groups farther back, with bayonets 
fixed. Infantry, with the will and the 
courage and the training to move for- 
ward, close with the enemy, and kill or 


be killed, until the invading host is ex- 


pelled from the foothold he has gained 
and foreed back to the ships from 
which he came. 

The Dodo of which you speak, Mr. 
Brisbane, lived on the island of Mauri- 
tius, east of Africa. He was a defense- 
less bird, and he died out with the com- 
ing of man and animals with whom he 
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Reviews and Discussion 





could not compete. Our separate po- 
litical existence may die like the Dodo 
if we lack the Infantry to expel a hos- 
tile foree which auxiliaries of air and 
guns and submarines have enabled to 
land upon our shores. We must do 
better than the Dodo. We must be 
ready to compete. 

And as we back the new conception 
in the world that international dif- 
ferences should be settled by means 
other than war, we must remember 
that war cannot be outlawed by strik- 
ing at the means by which it is waged, 
but only by striking at its causes. 

Important as is the air service, great 


o) 
Can Anyone Help? 


S there by chance anyone in the 

Army to whom this portrait bust of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, carved in fine old 
American walnut, will bring back a 
stirring story of those far-away days 
of *64? 

For this bust was the once-prized 
trophy of a Union infantryman, taken 
by him as the inevitable soldier’s 
souvenir from a captured Confederate 
gun-boat. If that veteran is still alive, 
the present owner of the bust would 
be grateful to hear from him. 

At present but little is known of the 
‘ bust’s history. A battered gun-boat, 
raked and shattered by gun fire, 
drifted helplessly upon a sand bar off 
Natchez during one of those historic 
engagements on the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi. Once aground, her crew 
put up a brief but fierce resistance to 
the Federal forees. But the odds were 
against them, and before long the 
Union men were aboard the little ves- 


sel. 


i 


as have been the advances in aviation, 
fearless as are our fliers, who rank with 
the world’s best, depleting the Infy. 
try to augment aviation is like taking, 
plank from the bottom of a boat t 
mend a hole in the same boat’s bottom, 

You ask what the Infantry would lk 
expected to do. When every other ad. 
junct has done or is doing its all, 
would be expected to do what nothing 
else can do—walk over to where the 
invader is, close with him, and make 
effective the efforts of the other arns 
by expelling him. That, Mr. Brisbane 
is the job of the Infantry, and it can’t 
be delegated. 


There, one man found this bust— 
half buried in the litter of battle, but 


——_— —— a 











A Bust of Robert E. Lee, Carved in 
American Walnut Before 1864 
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unharmed Who had been its carver, 
no one now knows. That he was a true 
artist is evideneed by a glanee at the 
aecompan) ing picture. And that it is 
» remarkably good likeness of General 
Lee has been attested by those who 
knew the immortal Southerner person- 


ally. 


So today it reposes in the collection 
of Mr. Joseph M. Ames of Wilmington, 
Massachusetts, a good deal of a mys- 
tery to Mr. Ames, unless by that bare 
chance these lines may be seen by a 
reader who knows the story of the cap- 
ture of the bust down there on the 
lower Mississippi sixty-five years ago. 


® 
Destruction of St. Paul Army Building 


FFICERS of the Army, especially 
O the older ones, will learn with in- 
terest that the old Army Building in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, is being demol- 
ished. 

From 1886 to 1913, this buildirg was 
the headquarters of the Department of 
the Dakota, comprising the states of 
Minnesota and the territories of Da- 
kota and Montana, exelusive of some 
parts of Montana, This Department, 
established in 1866 at Fort Snelling, 
was a vital ageney in the suppression 
of hostile Indians, ineluding the vicious 
Sioux risings of 1876, the Pine Ridge 
Agency troubles of 1890, and the 
Leech Lake episode of 1898. It directed 
the operations of the 5th Infantry, the 
4d Infantry, and the 9th and 7th reg- 
iments of Cavalry. It has been com- 
manded by such distinguished soldiers 
as Winfield Seott Haneock and Alfred 
H. Terry. 

An interesting story is eonnected 
with this building. After an Act of 


Congress, approved August 7, 1882 (22 
Stat. 322), had authorized the accept- 
anee of the site and the deed had been 
recorded on the 19th of the same 
month, the legislature of the State of 
Minnesota by an Act of February 26, 
1883, ceded jurisdiction over the land 
to the Federal Government, as is com- 
monly done with regard to military 
reservations and forts. However, the 
Attorney General promptly ruled that 
such jurisdiction within city limits 
could not be acquired by the Federal 
Government, and the Army Building 
was legally an orphan child. 

The spot where the building stood, 
where its red bricks are now tumbling 
to ruin, is on a high bluff overlooking 
the Mississippi river, above a cluster of 
wharves where steamers once churned 
the waters, and above a maze of rail- 
road tracks near the new Union Depot 
where are gathered, as if by a belt, all 
the main railway lines which run to 
the Northwest. 
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Antiaircraft Firing in the 29th Infantry 


N a letter to regimental commanders 

of the Infantry, the Chief of In- 
fantry states that ‘‘the defense of 
ground troops against aircraft is of 
great importance to the Infantry.’’ So 
vital is this subject to the Infantry 
that a special italicized paragraph in 
Tentative TR 300-5 ( Antiaireraft Com- 
bat—Basie for All Arms except Anti- 
aircraft Artillery) stands out in these 
strong words, ‘‘Infantry must be fully 
trained with the purpose and deter- 
mination to protect itself against aerial 
attack, without reliance upon special 
units or arms.”’ 

The latest and best information 
available on the training of Infantry 
to combat low-flying aircraft is to be 
found in the above-mentioned regula- 
tions. In accordance with these reg- 
ulations and previous instructions on 
the subject received from the office of 
the Chief of Infantry, a course of 
training in Antiaireraft Combat was 
prescribed in regimental orders gov- 
erning range practice for the 1929 
season in the 29th Infantry, Col. Harris 
Pendleton, Jr., commanding. 

Quoting, in part, from these orders, 
we find that the regimental commander 
prescribed the following: ‘‘A war 
strength platoon in each battalion will 
be trained in the principles of anti- 
aircraft combat as prescribed in TR 
300-5. Firing of the courses in anti- 
aircraft marksmanship, antiaircraft 
musketry and combat practice will be 
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conducted as far as ammunition allow. 
ances permit. The antiaircraft traip. 
ing of the above-mentioned platoon, in 
part, will replace its training in mus. 
ketry. The preseribed antiaircraft 
targets will be available on Hook 
Range.’’ 

This order issued on June 7, 1929, 
was carried out by the 2d Battalion, 
29th Infantry, as part of its rang 
season. Lieut. Forbie H. Privett, 29th 
Infantry, was the officer designated to 
conduct the antiaircraft firing for his 
battalion. 

Object of Training. As stated in 
Lieutenant Privett’s report, the object 
of training was to train a composite 
platoon, composed of two squads from 
each rifle company of the 2d Battalion, 
29th Infantry, in the use of the service 
rifle in combating enemy aerial t- 
tacks, as laid down in TR 300-5. 

Training Periods, The training pe 
riod was from July 20, 1929, to July 
29, 1929, both dates inclusive. The 
training day constituted four and one- 
half hours per day. A total of eight 
training days, or thirty-six training 
hours were used, from which sever 
hours representing time lost throug’ 
various causes, such as erecting targets. 
other range firing interfering, and th 
like, must be deducted, thus leaving 
training hours completed at twenty: 
nine hours. All work done was pr 
gressive, and conformed in general 1 
the three-phase system prescribed i 
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TR 300-5. As to the amount of time 
required to instruet and train properly 
an antia rcraft platoon to a high state 
ney, it is believed that it will 
east twelve training days of 
d one-half hours each, or fifty- 
four hours. The training day should 
be no longer than that stated above. 
The soldier’s interest must not be 
killed. It should be borne in mind that 
the moving targets are all operated 
by hand, and for that reason, the work 
s extremely tiresome. 

Ucthod of Instruction. The method 
of instruction followed was that pre- 
scribed in TR 300-5. The results of 
fring on the antiaireraft range and 
the results obtained in firing at towed 
targets prove that the above preseribed 
method is fundamentally eorrect, and 
that when properly earried out, the 
Infantry soldier ean be trained to com- 
bat effectively enemy aerial attacks. 

Course Fired. The course fired was 
that prescribed in TR 300-5. Firing 
on all targets was curtailed to a cer- 
tain extent; however, this curtailment 
did not materially affeet the training 
f the platoon. 

Results of Firing. The results of fir- 
ng the course are: 


of prone 
take at 


four al 


Total Score 

Group 1. (Co. E) One squad... 103 
Group 2. (Co. BE) * Sy cae aais a 
Group 3. (Co. F) 6 a . 159 
Group 4. (Co. F) an 
Group 5. (Co. G) 7 "lies 144 
Group 6. (Co. G) a - eee 

\ggregate score ......... sues te 


(verage score per group re! 133.6 


lowcd Target Firing. As a climax 
antiaireraft marksmanship 

course, came the opportunity to fire at 
towed targets. Through the eoopera- 
tion of Maj, Leonard R. Boyd, Depart- 
ment of Experiment, The Infantry 
| nd by arrangement with the 
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Fig. 1. Scoring Sheets on Back of 
Frame 


commanding officer, Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., a plane was sent to 
Fort Benning to tow sleeve targets. 
Unfortunately, due to certain unavoid- 
able mishaps, such as breaking of 
cables and loss of targets, only one 
parallel flight and one perpendicular 
flight were made. In this firing three 
hundred and fifteen rounds were fired 
during the parallel flight with a total 
of sixteen holes made in the target, or 
eight hits. It is believed that had the 
commander given the proper number 
of ‘‘leads’’ in his fire order, the num- 
ber of hits would have been consider- 
ably increased. On the perpendicular 
flight, five hundred and eleven rounds 
were fired and fifty-eight holes made 
in the target, equivalent to thirty-nine 
hits. The slant range in both eases 
was approximately two hundred yards. 


Recommendations. As a result of 
his experience with the training of a 
platoon in antiaireraft marksmanship, 
the officer in charge made some rather 
interesting recommendations. These 
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Fig. 2. 


Firing at Swinging Targets 


are mainly mechanical and can be cor- 
rected by any efficient company ar- 
tificer. 


Swinging Targets (Figures 1 and 2). 
Due to the weight of the pendulum, 
this target is extremely difficult to 
handle. It is therefore recommended 
that a device similar to a windlass be 
built on the frame, approximately in 
the position of the lowest cross-bar, to 
which the two men in Figure 1 have 
snubbed the pulling rope. The work 
of lowering the pendulum would then 
be much easier. One man could per- 
form this labor where it now takes two 
or three. The pendulum could be 
raised by means of a brake similar to 
that used on a well-digger or a miner’s 
windlass. To permit four men to fire 
at one time, it is recommended that a 
double target carrier replace the single 
earrier at the top of the pendulum. 
This would have the effect of cutting 
in half the time required to fire a 





a 


group, and the time and labor involved 
in marking and changing targets. 1) 
facilitate marking and changing thes 
targets, a platform should be built. 
approximately where the two men are 
standing on the inclined supports in 
Figure 1. These platforms should ly 
so constructed that they would not be 
in the path of the pendulum, being o 
the back side of the supports at such 
height and of such size as to permit 
a man to work opposite each target on 
the carrier. These additions would 
make this target much safer and easier 
to operate. They would speed up the 
amount of firing that could be done 
and would also speed up the progress 
of other work by the amount of time 
saved. 

Parallet Targets. These targets work 
satisfactorily, but it requires two men 
to operate them. Due to their weight 
and construction, these targets do not 
move fast enough. To overcome this, 
roller bearing trucks are recommended 
to be used on the carriers. Should 
this be done, only one man will then 
be necessary for the operating detail 

Vertical Targets (Figure 3). Thes 
targets work satisfactorily, but they 
are sometimes subjected to severe 
shocks, as when the operating detail 
overrun their marks and cause the tar- 
gets to crash against the top cross-piece. 
To correct this would merely require 4 
coil spring about one inch in diameter 
and about eighteen inches in length. 
placed on the vertical carrier wires, 8 
as to ride up and down the wire wit! 
the carrier. These springs would ac! 
as buffers and would absorb enough of 
the shock to prevent breaking some 
part of the target and putting it 0 
of order. 

Scoring Sheets. Safety pins wer 
used to hold the scoring sheets on the 
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Fig. 3. Firing at 


hack sides of the frames. After each 
man finished firing his allotted num- 
ber of shots, these seoring sheets had 
to be changed, for they are individual 
Changing targets in 
this manner uses much time, especially 
since they must be placed in exactly 
the right place, in order not to ruin 
the soldier’s seore. It is very easy to 
get these scoring sheets off line one- 
eight or one-quarter of an inch, thus 
changing the value of a ‘‘five’’ to a 
‘‘three,’’? or viee versa. Therefore, it 
is recommended that long scoring 
sheets be used. These would have a 
number of scoring spaces following one 
another; in the ease of the swinging 
targets, or parallel targets, five scor- 
Ing spaces would be in line ; in the case 
of vertical targets, three would be in 
column. These seoring sheets would 
be pasted on the back side of the frame. 
The aiming target could then be placed 
on the front side of the frame under 
the supervision of an officer, and need 


scoring sheets. 


not be removed until a different 
“‘lead’’ is ordered. A small paster 
about one-half inch square, similar to 








Vertical Targets 


those used in marking merchandise in 
retail stores, could be used in pasting 
up the shot-holes in the target. <A 
paster of this kind is already glued. 
It is applied by the use of a small 
sponge and water, and will not fall 
off very readily. It is believed that 
these targets would save a great deal 
of time and labor; and would also ex- 
pedite the instruction and firing. 

Conclusions. As can be seen, a great 
many lessons have been learned through 
the experience gained by the training 
of this platoon in antiaircraft marks- 
manship. With the experience gained 
by the work of this platoon, it is con- 
fidently expected that the next 29th 
Infantry antiaircraft platoon will show 
a correspondingly higher order of anti- 
aircraft marksmanship. 

In its broader aspects, the subject 
of ‘‘the defense of ground troops 
against aireraft’’ is receiving consid- 
erable attention in the 8-3 section of 
regimental headquarters, and studies 
will be made, the results of which will 
be published in the near future. 


® 
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Doughboy Horseshoeing 


Linur. F. S. GARpNER, 3d Cavalry 


) B yrwers the past ten years the In- 
fantry has made tremendous 
strides in the care and handling of 
animals. But one weak point remains. 
That is shoeing and the care of feet. 
The importance of this phase of animal 
management cannot be overestimated, 
and such was also the opinion of the 
Senior Instructor, I Corps Area Ma- 
chine Gun School, at Underhill Center, 
Vermont. 

At the Machine Gun School were 
assembled the machine gun companies 
and howitzer platoons of the I Corps 
Area. The school was free from all 
duties except training. The troops 
were assembled there to free them 
from the summer training of auxiliary 
units and the eustomary overhead of 
the garrison. The purpose of the 
school was to give practical training 
in every phase of machine gunnery. 
To insure the teaching of the latest 
methods of technique, an Infantry 
School machine gun instructor was de- 
tailed as senior instructor. 

With the comparatively large num- 
ber of officers assembled at the school it 
was considered an ideal time for a 
practical course in shoeing. Owing to 
the limited time available and the fact 
that few, if any, of the officers had 
ever had practical instruction in the 
subject, it was essential that the course 
be elementary, only the absolute funda- 
mentals being covered. 

The course was conducted without 
expense to the government. The equip- 
ment and tools of the horseshoers on 
duty were used throughout. One ecav- 
alry officer and one qualified field ar- 
tillery horseshoer were detailed as in- 
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structors. One and a half hours 9 
each training day were allotted to the 
course. 

The object of the course was to ep. 
able company officers to inspect intel. 
ligently the shoeing of their animals 
and cause any necessary corrections tp 
be made. 

At the beginning of the course the 
instructor prepared large colored dis. 
grams showing a mule foot from the 
bottom and in eross-sections. In addi- 
tion to these, a cross-section, toe to 
heel, of an actual hoof and lower lee 
was procured. 

From these, the internal and exter. 
nal nomenclature of hoof and leg were 
taught. Then followed the mechanics 
of the foot, with explanation and den- 
onstration of the mechanical effects of 
correct and incorrect shoeing. 

Following this, practical instruction 
in the handling of animals was given. 
After proper instruction each officer 
was required to raise all four feet of 
at least six quiet horses and mules. 

The positions for working on fore 
and hind feet were then demonstrated, 
and each officer was required to assum 
the working positions under six other 
animals, less care being exercised in the 
selection of quiet animals. 

With the confidence gained from the 
contact with animals, it was felt that 
the time was now ready for instruction 
in the handling of refractory or fright 
ened animals. Several remount mules 
were available. 

Stocks were constructed from ma 
terials at hand, and side lines, kne 
straps, twitches, and war bridles wer 
made. Demonstrations were given wit! 
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each of these methods of restraint, care 
being exercised to point out the bad 
features of each, especially the stocks, 
and the limited purposes for which 
they could be used. The desirability 
and methods of training animals to 
stand quietly without mechanical re- 
straint were stressed. The throwing 
of animals was branded as a vicious 
practice, to be entirely condemned. 
Officers were then given practice in 
applying these deviees on various 
animals. 

The next step was actual work on 
the feet. For this purpose quiet 
animals were again selected. The re- 
moval of old shoes was first considered, 
special attention being given to rais- 
ing the clinches. Offieers were required 
0 attain proficiency in pulling shoes 
before going on to the preparation of 
the foot é; 

As always, the work of eutting down 
and leveling the hoof was taken up 
slowly and carefully. The uses of 
knife, nippers, and rasps were ex- 
plained and demonstrated, At first an 
officer never touehed a hoof unless he 
ad just witnessed a demonstration of 
what he was to do. 

It is admittedly a departure from 
common praetiee to allow a beginner 
'o use a knife. It was felt, however, 
that with officer personnel who would 
lave to oversee horseshoers who were 








qualified to use knives, that instruction 
in using the knife was mandatory. For 
the protection of the animals the stu- 
dents were given dull tools, and in 
the beginning, required to level the 
foot for shoeing without entirely re- 
moving the surplus growth of horn. 
After the student had leveled the foot 
an experienced horseshoer would re- 
move the excess horn left by the stu- 
dent and shape the shoe. 

Owing to the brevity of the course 
it was impossible to have the officers 
work the iron, but they were given re- 
peated explanations and demonstra- 
tions of this part of the work. 

At first, the instructor, or an assist- 
ant, set the shoe and the student drove 
the four remaining nails. Later the 
student set and nailed on the shoe 
without assistance. Great care was 
given to selecting shoes of the proper 
weight, setting the shoe in its proper 
place, driving the nails exactly on the 
outside of the white line, and clinch- 
ing the nails. 

As a final examination for the course, 
officers were taken down the picket 
line, animals were selected at random, 
and the officers were required to in- 
spect the shoeing, verbally stating the 
errors made, if any, and the corrective 
measures necessary. 


At present any graduate of this 
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course is able to go into the field with- 
out a horseshoer and himself remove 
worn-out or damaged shoes, and nail a 
war set shoe on any of his animals 
without assistance. More important, 
in the field or in garrison, he can walk 


i , 


down his picket line, select the animal 
that need shoeing, can direct the work 
of shoeing them, or ean inspect the 
completed job and send back, with 
necessary instructions, any animal ip. 
correctly shod. 
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Ist Division Notes 


O BE prepared to accomplish the 

unusual has always been a by- 
word of the 1st Division. That ex- 
ceptional tasks fall to its lot are borne 
out by the activities that have been 
earried to a successful finish during 
the past year. 

At the time of the Porto Rico hurri- 
eane a year ago the Division Com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. H. A. Drum, was 
ordered to the stricken island as the 
personal representative of the Secre- 
tary of War. He was accompanied by 
a small picket staff, and the study and 
resulting report were used as a guide 
in the rehabilitation of the island. 
The ports also gave valuable help in 
relief work, sanitation and rebuilding. 

During the past summer a large part 
of the 6th Field Artillery from Fort 
Hoyle, Md., the 1st Signal Company 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., and a part 
of the 1st Engineers from Fort Du- 
Pont, Del., played an essential part 
in the experimental mechanized force 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Md., while a 
company of engineers went to the I 
Corps Area to assist in the training 
work there. 

Other unusual missions will un- 
doubtedly be assigned to Ist Division 
troops and their successful accomplish- 
ment will be a source of pleasure and 
pride to the members of the division. 

The normal training tasks have been 


of unusual interest and exceedingly 
heavy. C. M. T. camps, Reserve Off 
cers Training camps, Organized Re. 
serve camps, and Contact camps have 
been maintained all over the division, 
and several thousand men have rv. 
ceived training. 

The division had an important part 
in the II Corps Area maneuvers at 
Camp Dix, N. J., during July. It eon. 
ducted a highly successful set of con- 
mand post exercises of its own prior 
to the corps exercises. Even though 
these many tasks have been a part of 
the division’s mission sinee early spring 
the normal training has been carried 
out in a most satisfactory manner, and 
range practice and maneuvers hav 
been accomplished thoroughly and sue- 
cessfully. 

In keeping with the customary 
standards of polo within the division, 
the division team has carried on during 
the present season in a splendid man- 
ner. It played the following game 
during August: 
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The June number of the INFANTRY 
Journal contained a notice about the 
high score of Private Smithson of Com- 


pany D, 12th Infantry, on the one 
thousand-inch machine gun range. The 
Now comes a notice 


- 
seore Was 187. 


from Company D, 26th Infantry, that 
Set. Hubert Williams of that company 
made a score of 196 in the target Sea- 
son fol 1928. 








Corp. W. H. Foultz’s Squad of Co. G, 
27th Inf.—The Chief of Infantry’s 
Squad from that Regiment for 1929. 
® 
The 33d Infantry, Col. Frank B. 
Hawkins commanding, has completed 


+} 


he small arms practice for the season 
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of 1929. It sends in the following 
compilation of results: 
RIFLE COMPANIES 


: Percent. 
Company E.R. SS MM UNQ. Qual. 
Hq., ist Bn. 1 14 12 0 100 
 ewtass + < 20 87 45 0 100 
Tt hate Getwin il 44 40 0 100 
ig les FEF 9 38 43 0 100 
Hq. 2d Bn.. 2 4 14 1 95 
Sethe lise cies we x 29 56 0 100 
aT asa 6.dwade 19 29 48 1 98.97 
a. webs «ious 4 36 51 1 98.9 
Hq. 8d. Bn.. 2 6 9 0 100 
a ae gake + we 16 27 44 2 97.75 
are 10 27 58 0 100 
eh. tceheab naw 10 83 45 4 95.65 
Hars. Regt.. 5 15 17 0 100 
Service .... 38 18 33 2 96.48 

Totals ...120 857 518 11 08.9 

MACHINE GUN COMPANIES 

(a) Machine Gun Firing 
1G 2G Percent. 
Company E.G. OR OR UNQ. Qual. 
tees tas nace 5 21 66 0 100 
ae S phi gpweles 16 47 32 0 100 
Cals inbied s 25 69 0 100 
Totals ... 29 93 167 0 100 
MACHINE GUN COMPANIES 
(b) Pistol Firing 
Percent. 
Company P.E.D. P.S.D. P.M.D. UNQ. Qual. 
igs Gc6o 600% 7 19 44 5 9375 
i> onhe © as 18 33 85 0 100 
7 dedew 15 26 29° it) -88607 
HOWITZER PLATOON 
Percent. 
EG. 1G 2G UNQ. Qual. 
How. Platoon. 9 1 2 0 100 


® 
The band of the 38th Infantry, the 
‘**Rock of the Marne,’’ Col. Howard C. 














Vice 
furnished by the 35th Infantry when he visited Schofield Barracks on July 20. 


Maj. E. 


\dmiral K. Nomura of the Japanese Navy inspecting the Escort of Honor 


B. Winans, Col. 1. C. Welborn, and staffs accompany Admiral Nomura. 
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Price commanding, made its annual 
trip to Fort Duchesne, Utah, on An 
gust 6. There the band played con- 
certs for the three-day Industrial Con- 
ference of the Uintah Basin. The band 
played three concerts daily and played 
for the daily parades. The Indians 
turned out in full regalia, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the band. 

Older members of the service will 
remember Fort Duchesne as a military 
reservation established October 3, 1861. 
Having served its purpose as a frontier 
post, it was abandoned in 1908. Now 
it is the headquarters for the Uintah 
and Ouray Indian Agency, with an 
Indian population of one thousand one 
hundred and _ sixty-two Whiteriver, 
Uintah, and Uncompahgre Utes. 

The 2d Battalion and the Headquar- 
ters Company, 38th Infantry, finished 
their record firing with rifle and ma- 
chine gun, August 23. Company E, 
38th Infantry, commanded by Capt. 
George S. Pierce, turned in a score that 
will be hard to beat. It qualified one 
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hundred per cent, with seventeen ex 


perts and seventeen sharpshooter: 
The average score per man was 294 }s 
with Corporal Green high man with a 
score of 324. The 3d Battalion ang 
the Service Company expect to com. 


plete record firing about September 14 


® 


The 57th Infantry (PS), Col. BE. | 
Myer commanding, completed its rez. 
ular target season for 1929 on April 
15. Considering the unusual condi. 
tions under which this work was car. 
ried out this year, the records made 
are believed to be especially good. 
Owing to a change in the time of the 
annual maneuvers of the Philippine 
Division, it was necessary for som 
units to complete their firing befor 
these maneuvers. The ‘‘A’’ range ai 
Fort William McKinley being assigned 
to this regiment for the month of Jan 
uary, it became necessary for the pre 
liminary training to be given at odd 
periods. Training for two battalions 








Uintah Basin Utes ready for a parade with the 38th Infantry Band at 
Fort Duchesne, Utah. 
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ond the headquarters and service eom- 
panies viven for one week in No- 
vember and was followed by the 
Brigade Maneuvers of the 23d Brigade 
PS). \ second week of preliminary 
training Was given in December, fol- 
lowed by a two weeks’ Christmas holi- 
Jay. Firing was started on January 
8 each unit firing in two echelons. 
The 3d Battalion was absent from the 
post on detached service, dismantling 
the buildings at the old Camp Stanley 
at Los Banos, during the months of 
November and Deeember. It received 
two weeks’ preliminary training dur- 
ing January, whieh was followed by 


twenty-one days of division maneuvers. 
Upon returning from maneuvers this 
battalion, together with a detachment 


of recruits and easuals who had failed 
to fire with their companies in January, 
started firing immediately. 

Considering the period of time be- 
tween the preliminary instruction and 
the firing on the range, it is believed 
the record of qualifying 98.89 of the 
men firing with an average score for 
the regiment of 293.47 is particularly 
good. 

A special effort was made to have 
all possible men eomplete the record 
course during the regular target sea- 
son, with the result that out of eight 
hundred and fifty-five men on the rolls 
of the regiment on the day the last unit 
completed firing the rifle, all but forty- 
two fired the course. These were classi- 
fied according to eause as follows: sick 
in hospital, eleven; reeruits enlisting 
after March 26, twenty-six; trans- 


ferred to regiment on April 13, one; 
aid on detached service under Philip- 
pine Department, four. 

All reeruits joining within three 


weeks of the time the last unit started 
firing 


x, were started immediately on 





preliminary instruction before they 
had been given the regular course of 
recruit instruction. A total of one 
hundred and twenty-nine men in the 
regiment were firing the rifle for the 
first time for record. The following 
tables show the records and standing 
of the various units of the regiment 
with Rifle, Pistol and Machine Gun: 


RIFLE 
i=] 
= 
ra »~ 2 as 
eee ee. 
= s2 5 4 * 
G2 & 2h 23 &8 <8 
mn. sesee 32 21 13 66 67 100 301.77 
oltéabecc 22 27 24 73 77 100 205.60 
, er 28 23 25 77 80 98.70 205.34 
@ iveesk id 24 29 19 73 $1 98.63 205.34 
7D tens oon 22 30 29 82 85 98.78 204.49 
Service .. 20 22 27 69 69 100 298.97 
PSS 14 a4 19 67 69 100 293.95 
| Brey ee 23 23 31 78 83 98.72 202.74 
is. eddacose 15 29 27 Th «7 100 290.18 
a. ¢sbédo 17 29 30 77 “ 98.70 289.97 
F 





PISTOL 
c 
6 
ae ee 
Company > 54 & £2 & R $4 5& 
ao ww» A St Ss os > 
- &§ &» 2e2zsd we <8 
le: sane 36—Cés«9 8 63 74 100 84.69 
& Band i2 ii 5 2 29 96.55 81.72 
BS tad. 30 22 17 ++‘ 7% 94.12 81.09 
Service .. 7 4 5 18 21 88.23 77.93 
Be  Wedised Sow" arew 2s 81.81 75.58 
ae 21 4 2 6 172 86.67 75.18 
MACHINE GUN 
z 
i _ ve 
¥,934%.. #2 
Company ex g£ £2 55 
t 2 @ 
8S © &@zb zeae <8 
i. aceoes 7 2 48 #%7 #j%7T #«($4100 824.32 
_ ey 10 22 89 71 %T 100 828.58 
er ere 5 17 51 7 75 100 814.94 
Totals .. 22 63 133 218 223 100 821.11 


The program of combat firing for 
rifle and machine gun companies was 
curtailed owing to the crowded schedule 
of the ‘‘B’’ range made necessary by 
the addition of the 31st Infantry, sta- 
tioned in Manila, to those using this 
terrain. However, each rifle squad 
participated in two squad problems and 
one section problem, and machine gun 
units fired two problems each in addi- 
tion to the proficiency test. 
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Plans have been approved, and the 
work of construction is now under way 
on a permanent machine gun range 
which will enable four machine gun 
companies to fire simultaneously. Per- 
manent concrete shelters are being 
constructed and permanent under- 





ee 


ground telephone system installed, 4 
number of smaller conerete shelters an 


also being constructed for use of pit 
details for musketry and combat firing 
Upon the completion of this work, For 
William McKinley will have one of thy 
finest ‘‘B’’ ranges of the Army, 


® 


Regular 


ITH preparatory rifle exercises 

practically completed, the 2d 
Battalion, 4th Infantry, Fort George 
Wright, is ready for the second phase 
of rifle marksmanship, which will be 
covered by small-bore firing. 

The Regimental Commander, Col. 
J. K. Partello, has had all rifle instruc- 
tion carried on by Capt. Lloyd S. 
Spooner, 4th Infantry, a nationally 
known rifle shot. The centralized in- 
struction under Captain Spooner, with 
company commanders as assistants, has 
progressed most favorably. Captain 
Spooner has had constructed a twenty- 
two target small-bore range, which it 
is believed will materially assist in the 
preparatory work. From all indica- 
tions it is helieved that an exception- 
ally high percentage of qualification 
will be attained. 

® 

With its 1929 range season inter- 
rupted in order to begin experiments 
with newly reorganized units for the 
Infantry Board, the 29th Infantry, 
Col. Harris Pendleton, Jr., command- 
ing, has been able to complete the rec- 
ord firing of only one battalion. The 
range season for the other has been 
suspended until further orders. 

The battalion that has completed its 
record firing is the 2d Battalion, and 
the results of its firing are very grati- 


Infantry 


Of six hundred and twenty 
men on its rolls required to fire, fiv 
huudred and fifty completed the recon! 
course, a percentage of 88.70. 

The battalion qualified one hundri 
and nine expert riflemen, two hundred 
and twenty-one sharpshooters, two 
hundred and nineteen marksmen, or: 
total of five hundred and forty-nine 
qualified out of five hundred and fifty 
who completed the course. About the 
loneliest man in the battalion was the 
one unqualified man who lowered the 
battalion’s record of 100 per cent for 
1928 to 99.81 per cent. Four con- 
panies are rated 100 per cent in qual 
fications, while the lowest is 99.38 per 
cent. However, the lowest comp. 
had the satisfaction of carrying away 
the honor for highest average score, 
292.39. The average score for the but- 
talion in this is 291.00. 

The results of record firing with the 
machine gun in Company H are alw 
very gratifying, when compared to las 
year’s results. With an average scot 
of 304.47 and a 100 per cent qualifice 
tion for the 1928 season, Company A 
again attained its 100 per cent qui: 
fication and raised its average scr 
to 347.05. Of one hundred al 
seventy-six men required to fire, ™ 
hundred and fifty-seven completed tl 
course. The company qualified six 


fying. 
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fve expert gunners, sixty first-class 
gunners, and thirty-two second-class 
gunners. 

The results of firing with the auto- 
matic rifle are: twenty experts, fifty- 
six sharpshooters, twenty-seven marks- 
men, and five unqualified out of one 
hundred and eight required to fire. 
The percentage of qualification is 95.36, 
while the average score is 382.96. 

In pistol firing, two companies at- 
tained the 100 per eent qualification, 
one 87.50 per cent, one 80 per cent, and 
the lowest 73 per cent. 

In the special units, the record rifle 
firing is: Headquarters Company, 
with a strength of one hundred and 
two, has fired ninety-eight men, a per- 
centage of 97.95 per cent qualified. 
Of these fourteen are experts, thirty- 
four sharpshooters, forty-eight marks- 
men, and two unqualified. The aver- 


age score for the company is 288.46. 
The Service Company, with a strength 
of one hundred and eighty-three, has 
fired one hundred and seventy men, 
a percentage of 97.65 per cent qualified. 
Of these, eighteen are experts, forty- 
three sharpshooters, one hundred and 
five marksmen, and four unqualified. 
The average score for the company is 
280.24. The Howitzer Company has 
attained a 100 per cent qualification 
for the fifth consecutive time since its 
organization. Of one hundred and 
twenty-one men required to take the 
gunners’ test, all completed the course. 
The company qualified sixteen expert 
gunners, one hundred first-class gun- 
ners, and five second-class gunners. 
The expert test was given over terrain 
never before used in any previous test, 


and was for that reason unusually 
difficult. 


@. 
National Guard 


N the shores of Matagorda Bay 

/ the 36th Division had its summer 
camp for its field training period. Of 
a morning in 1929 the bugle called the 
troops to drill, the sentries shuffled 
their watchful way along their posts, 
‘staff and command’’ performed, and 
general officers, observant of detail, 
rode hither and yon, while shells whis- 
tled away and the whir of planes broke 
the stillness of the summer air over- 
head. 

“Much like the eamps of other 
years,’’ would remark the casual ob- 
server. Not so. A far more developed 
discipline pervaded the regimental 
streets; officers of increased efficiency 
directed the movements of companies 
and batteries; with enthusiasm officers 


disdained their cots through the 
watches of the night while a command 
post problem called to the mental fore 
the tactical knowledge of National 
Guard leaders. Two regiments—the 
141lst and the 144th—studied, truly 
studied, the faults and virtues of a 
new type of hand-drawn machine gun 
earts, furnished them by the Militia 
Bureau. Veterans of ‘‘the War’’ con- 
jured again to mind the pictures of 
machine gun operations in the A, E. F., 
and brought forth comparisions with 
the new equipment, doing their best to 
add by suggestion to the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the new mount. Shot 
groups were measured as guns were 
fired from cart and tripod, earnest 
eyes noting the result. Willingly men 
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Governor Dan Moody of Texas at the 36th Div. Training Camp inspecting the 144th 

Infantry. Left to Right: Col. Holman Taylor, 144th Inf.; Maj. Gen. John A. Hulen, 

commanding 36th Div.; Governor Moody, Brig. Gen. George B. Rains, 72d Inf. Brig.; 
Maj. H. W. Stiness, Inf., instructor 144th Inf. 


pulled while load and balance held 
the stage. The mechanically inclined 
struggled -with the problem of struc- 
tural strength. Officers of the 144th 
Infantry laid aside Sam Browne belt 
and pink breeches and responded to 
the instruction of a Regular Army 
officer in the all important detail of 
mess management. The ‘‘O. D.’’ shirt 
gave place to the white duck of the 
eook as practical work followed the- 
oretical instruction. Tactical schools, 
attended by order to be sure, proved 
of genuine interest. Morale—that all- 
important intangible something in a 
soldier’s life which breeds suecess— 
rose as the days of camp life sped their 
way to a too early end. 

The citizen soldiers of Texas made 
genuine contribution in their 1929 field 
work to the potentiality of our scheme 
of national defense. They blended 
preparedness with the doctrines of our 
present economy program in a manner 
loyal to the platform of their Chief 
Executive. 

When the 36th Division goes to camp 


there takes place the largest peace 
time troop movement within the United 
States. From all corners of the great 
State trains roll into the camp sidings 
and discharge humanity and matériel 
horses also—with creditable lack of 
delay and smoothness of movement 
Workbench and counter and desk unit 
in orderly precision to erect the divi- 
sion camp with increasing lack of con 
fusion easily noted each reeurring tour 
of duty. 

Much, of course, is still to be don 
The turnover in enlistment delays th 
progress of efficiency, yet so marked 
have been the strides during the las! 
half dozen years that it would be un 
fortunate indeed that they should pas 
unheralded. 

The mission of the Army of th 
United States is the preservation of 
peace through potential strength and 
with the National Guard of other 
states, Texas is busy in the further 
ance of this effort. 

The corps area commander and th 
Governor come; the Division 
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review; martial miusie and floating Instructors Cup for being the best all 
fags rekindle the dormant patriotism around unit at camp. These are signal 


of office. shop, and farm. 


honors, for the awards are based on 


It is a healthy thing for the nation, proficiency in drill, combat principles, 
this National Guard of ours. We of care of equipment and company street, 
the Regular establishment stand at and administration, Company F stood 
calute to those who give time and in- first in both combat principles and ad- 
terest and zeal that the United States ministration. 


may enjoy her commercial prosperity 
in the security of adequate defense, 
inexpensively seeured and devoid of 
the slightest possibility of the birth of 
militarism within the hearts of the 


® 


In the Pennsylvania National Guards- 


man for April, Brig. Gen. Edwin Mar- 
tin, commanding the 55th Infantry 
Brigade, has a very satisfying article 


people. entitled ‘‘The Doughboy’s Job.’’ In 


® 


simple language and with clear logic 


Company F, 167th Infantry, Colo- General Martin shows that the Dough- 
rado National Guard, Capt. Brooks 0. boys have the hardest work and the 
Custer commanding, did exceptionally most dangerous service, and that they 
well recently in winning three of the must back brawn and courage with 
most coveted honors of the regiment at brain and thorough training in a wide 
the annual encampment near Golden, field of duties. Every infantryman 
Colorado. This eompany, whose home should take General Martin’s ideas to 
station is Boulder, Colorado, won the heart and as a spur to thorough and 


‘“Governor’s Own’’ pennant and the 


® 


Rese 


Let’s Open Up 

A Reserve unit that trained at Fort 
Russell, Wyoming, this summer had a 
command post problem to solve. It 
was the defense of a river crossing, 
with the ground made to order for the 
purpose. A Reserve officer, as acting 
‘3, who prepared the problem, writes 
that, in working out the solution, the 
officers in command seemed to be-try- 
ing to duplieate the conditions of 
stabilized warfare. Thinking that the 
same <liffeulty may have come up in 
other Reserve units, and in the hope 
of helping if it does, he offers the fol- 


lowin 


eareful training. 


rve 


Time: Now. 

Place: Any training camp, confer- 
ence or problem being handled by Re- 
serve units. 

Situation: Any tactical problem. 


The general and special situations 
have been presented and pointed out 
on the ground or staked out on the 
map. Estimates of the situation have 
been made and a decision has been 
reached. The Old Man starts to issue 
his order. 

Far too often we hear the old cut 
and dried ‘*We will throw a 
line of outposts along XYZ ridge, es- 
tablish the main line of resistance on 


ee 
ae 
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the forward slope of Umpty Ump hill, 
the battalion reserve line along 67.2- 
968. and the regimental reserve line 
on hill 906’’; or if the problem pre- 
sented is an attack, ‘‘The assault 
echelon will ., followed at —— 
yards by the support . The re- 
serve battalion will follow the support 
at —— yards, .. .”’ 


Are we not too prone still to think 
in terms of World War stabilized war- 
fare? And are we perhaps too diffident 
to assume that the situation at hand 
might have a very aeceptable and prac- 
tical solution by simply applying a 
little common sense and minor tacties? 
Are we afraid of getting ‘‘skinned”’ in 
critique? Are we incapable of think- 
ing in terms of any except position 
warfare? Are we afraid to suggest 
tactics of a war of movement? Or is 
it that we shrink from proposing a 
solution that we fear may not be ‘‘the 
accepted solution?’’ Is it us, the mode 
of the day, or what? 


You are assigned a mission. It may 
be as the commander of an advance 
guard, to make a holding attack, to 
envelop an enemy’s flank, or to hold a 
river crossing. You may be an interior 
on a flank, or acting independently. 
If you succeed, you have accomplished 
your mission, regardless of whether 
in your estimate of the situation you 
decided that the particular cireum- 
stanees involved required one line 
with everything in, two lines with 
supports for each, or three lines. If 
you accomplish your mission, your de- 
cision was practical. 

True, there are certain fundamentals 
that one must always consider, weigh, 
and observe, and certain east-iron facts 
to face in arriving at any logical solu- 
tion. Unless you do consider, weigh, 


and apply these principles your dei. 
sion is very apt to be wrong. Yoy 
must follow the rules of the game and 
play aecording to Hoyle. Nevertheless: 
we must not lose sight of the faet tha 
the cards do not always fall the same 
and that what may have been the only 
practical solution in one case might not 
apply in another. 

The World War is over. It was posi. 
tion warfare and its tactics wer. 
largely, position tacties. Practically 
all movements were of interior com. 
mands. This hammered into all of uw 
the system of interior command tae. 
ties, and it seems as though some of 
us have one-track minds and find it 
impossible to think in any other terms. 
Should we not, now, give at least a 
minimum amount of thought to a war 
of movement? That was always the 
ambition of the supreme command on 
both sides in the World War. Wars 
of movement are the only ones that, 
under ordinary conditions, offer 1 
chance for decisive victory, especially 
so when the combatants are of prac- 
tically equal strength. 

Our svstem of instruction states that 
we will be taught ‘‘the spirit of the 
offensive.’’ The spirit of the offensive 
demands room to fight, room to maneu- 
ver, and the will to win. That means 
nothing more nor less than open war- 
fare. How are we going to accom- 
plish our mission if we continue to tie 
ourselves down to a one-treck position 
warfare system of thinking? 

Let us remember all the vital points 
of position warfare tacties, and at the 
same time have a new inoculation of 
‘‘open warfareitis.’’ Let us really 
consider situations on their actu?! 
merits, as is today, and not as how such 
a situation would have been handled 
in position warfare. Let us try to a) 
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sorb a few new ideas, brush up a few 
old ones, broaden our viewpoint, and 
make our estimates conform to present- 
day facts and conditions. Let us try 
to make a simple problem simple, and 
not inject a complex position situation 
into what was given us as a simple 
everyday war of movement situation. 

In all probability, should you and I 
be drawn into another war, it will be 
a war of movement. Let us give a 
little more thought and study to move- 
ment tacties and a bit less to position 
tactics. Our mission is the offensive. 
Let’s study how to accomplish our 
mission. 

® 

Maj. Philip G. Murphy, President 
of the Army and Navy Club of Tampa, 
wants to let the Service know some- 
thing about that elub. 


The quarters occupied by the club 
are in the Tampa Terrace Hotel. They 
are always open and available to offi- 
cers who may visit Tampa or vicinity. 

In a letter of thanks for the hos- 
pitality of the club, Maj. Gen. T. Q. 
Ashburn recently wrote : 

**This is to acknowledge with thanks 
the charming courtesy extended to me 
by the Army and Navy Club of Tampa 
during my recent visit there. 

*‘I am quite sure that if all the 
Army and Navy officers knew that such 
a delightful place existed for their en- 
tertainment in Tampa, they would not 
fail to take advantage of it. In fact, 
I feel that many of them would detour 
via Tampa for that purpose.’’ 

Among other prominent officers 
whom the club has entertained are 
General Summerall, General Cheatam. 
General Fiske, and General Lott. 


D 


Copies of Infantry Journal Wanted 


HE Infantry Association would be glad to re- 
ceive from any officers who have no further use 
for them copies of the INraNtry JourRNAL for Jan- 
uary, 1929, and June, 1929. The Association needs 
a few of these numbers for use as office and file copies. 
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Tue Furure or tHe Bririsn Army, 
by Brevet-Maj. B. C. Dening, M. C., 
R. E. 


In 1923 the subject selected by the 
British Army Council for the annual 
Bertrand Stewart Essay Competition 
was as follows: 

No great Power will voluntarily 
submit to ‘‘position warfare’’ in the 
next war, with all its attendant evils 
of great length, excessive cost, enor- 
mous casualties, and possibly indecisive 
results. Consequently, the armies of 
the future must be more mobile, de- 
ploy more quickly, and hit harder than 
is the case at present. 

What is the ideal composition : 

(a) of a Division, 

(b) of a Corps of two Divisions, 
for future wars, making use of all 
modern inventions and improvements 


in weapons, both on land and in the 
air?’’ 


The essay awarded first prize was 
submitted by Brevet-Major Dening. 
He has now made this essay, which is 
a well-reasoned plea for mechanization, 
into the backbone of a book called 
‘‘The Future of the British Army.”’ 

It deals with the duties, cost, and 
future composition of the British 
army. The first chapter reviews the 
lessons of various wars from 1870 to 
the present, and points out how 
changes in the conditions of war have 
gradually foreed changes in tactics. 
The author coneludes that ‘‘the modern 
power of the defensive demands an 
army of armoured vehicles.’’ Looking 
ahead, he sees the field army of the 
future reduced in size, and completely 
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mechanized so as to attain uniform anj 
extensive mobility. Subsequent chap. 
ters, which deal with conditions pp. 
culiar to the British service, are of ip. 
terest because they reveal the compar. 
ative simplicity of conditions that will 
affect mechanization in our own Army. 
Chapter V, the prize essay on the com. 
position of an ideal army corps, and 
Chapter VI, the composition of the 
future cavalry division, are well 
worthy of study. The closing chapters 
diseuss the economies that would r- 
sult from mechanization. 

The author states that he ‘‘hopes to 
show that a very difficult era lies be. 
fore the British army, and to offer 
some suggestions as to how it may be 
met.’’ Some of his suggestions look 
promising. A minor fault of the book 
is its weakness on some facts of Ameri- 
can history. Despite our Civil War ex- 
periences, the author states that in 
1870 ‘‘extensive use of the railway as 
a means of adding to the mobility of 
an army had not previously been tried 
out.’’ And though we sent two million 
men to France, he says that the sub- 
marine ‘‘put an end—to all dreams of 
large overseas expeditions requiring 
for their maintenance an extensive 
flow of shipping.’’ Features that we 
must consider more seriously in esti: 
mating the book’s value are the al: 
thor’s deliberate omission of gas for al- 
tack and defense; his proposal to re- 
place horses entirély with machines; 
unnecessary diversity in the types of 
vehicles recommended for a mechat- 
ized force; and the use of incomplete 
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jata in computing the eost of mechan- 
vation. MI jor Dening has attempted 
od to solve problems that 
are properly subjects for thorough 
general staff studies, and his efforts 
merit our attention, Whether we agree 
with his conclusions or not, they may 
jelp us to see more clearly the future 
of the American Army, 


® 


Tue Otp ARMY, MEMORIES 1872-1918, 
by Brig. Gen. James Parker, U. S. 
A. retired. Dorranee and Company. 


S ngle hat 


$4.00. 
| In the fall of 1876, 2d Lieut. James 
Parker joined his regiment, the 4th 


United States Cavalry, at Fort Sill, 
Indian Territory. In his book, Brig. 
(Gen. James Parker deseribes most en- 
the frontier sports of 
hunting and fishing, as well as the 
social life of the small Army post. The 
serious business of the Army, though, 
is not neglected, and the author gives 
vivid descriptions of aetive service on 
the Rio Grande, in the Ute Campaign, 
in campaigns in the Navajo country, 
and finally of the capture of the noted 
Indian chief, Geronimo. 

During the Spanish-American War 
the author served in both Cuba and the 
Philippines. During the Philippine 
Insurrection he was a lieutenant colo- 
nel of Volunteers (Infantry), and his 
experiences as both fighter and admin- 
istrator give one a very clear picture 
ot the problems that confronted our 
wldiers in that far off land. 

Following service in the Islands 
rame a detail to Washington in the 
Adjutant General’s Department, in 
charge of Militia affairs. Afterwards 
command of the 11th Cavalry and sta- 
tion at Fort Oglethorpe. Some very 
ustructive training policies are out- 
‘ined. Promoted to brigadier general in 


tertainingly 


1913, the author again served on the 
Rio Grande, where he commanded the 
Ist Cavalry Brigade. In 1916 General 
Parker commanded a mixed command 
of Regulars and National Guard. Then 
the World War, and the command of 
two National Army divisions, followed 
by his retirement from active service 
for age early in 1918. 

General Parker has his own ideas on 
how our affairs with both the Filipinos 
and the Mexicans should be conducted. 
He writes boldly and frankly on both 
subjects. The entire book is vigorous 
and outspoken—a pleasure to read. 
There are no grand lessons of strategy 
or tactics, and but one important les- 
son can be learned—that success usu- 
ally comes to the officer who can make 
a decision and boldly carry it through! 

General Parker’s book is the story 
of the life of a brave soldier, and is 
well worth reading. 


® 


Tre Traaic Era, by Claude G. Bowers. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1929. 540 pp. 
Illustrated and indexed. $5.00. 


The Tragic Era from the pen of the 
brilliant Claude G. Bowers, keynoter 
of the last Democratic National Con- 
vention, is a searching study of the 
dark and sorrowful days which fol- 
lowed the death of Lincoln. 

It is an absorbing, dramatic narra- 
tive of events behind the scenes dur- 
ing Johnson’s and Grant’s adminis- 
trations. 

The true greatness of Andrew John- 
son is painted in bold strokes, Mr. 
Bowers ruthlessly bares the pettiness 
of the daring and unscrupulous men 
who, inspired by personal ambition or 
party motives, changed the course of 
history. 

The material from which the book 
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was written consists of diaries, letters, 
publie documents, newspapers, auto- 
biographies, and biographies. 

The Tragie Era presents a vivid ae- 
count of Johnson’s impeachment, the 
Carpetbag rule in the South, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the seandals of Grant’s 
administration that rocked America to 
its depths. 

® 


FOLLOWING THE Fag, by Alice Apple- 
gate Sargent. E. B. Barnett, Kan- 
sas City. 


‘*Following the Flag’’ is a little 
book that contains extracts from the 
diary of the wife of one of the United 
States’ well-known soldiers—Col. Her- 
bert H. Sargent. Into ninety-one 
pages the author erams about thirty 
years of Army life. 

Mrs. Sargent not only had the usual 
experiences of an Army wife on the 
Indian frontier, but she also accom- 
panied her husband to Cuba in ’98. 
Her record should be of interest to our 
young Army wives of the present. 


® 


A History or THE MepicaL Deparrt- 
MENT OF THE UNITED Stratres ARMY, 
by Col. P. M. Ashburn, Medical 
Corps, Librarian of the Army Med- 
ical Library. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929. 


Colonel Ashburn has written a most 
readable book. It is not a dry state- 
ment of facts and figures, but an in- 
teresting narrative, not only of the his- 
tory of the Medical Department of the 
Army, but of the civil and military 
conditions which existed at various pe- 
riods and influenced its development 
and the practice and lives of its mem- 
bers. It pertains not only to the Med- 
ical Department, but contains much 
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Go soe 


matter of value in any study of thy 
life aud development of the Army, x 
well as much of personal human in. 
terest. 

The first three chapters, covering the 
period up to 1873, include many sii 
lights on Army life of the period. The 
next chapter on ‘‘The Army in the 
Seventies and Eighties’ will be of 
marked interest to every one whow 
family traditions or personal hobbies 
are involved in this period. Later 
parts, covering ‘‘The Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War,”’ ‘‘ From the Spanish-Ameri. 
ean War to the World War,”’ “The 
World War,”’ and ‘‘From the Worl 
War to 1928,”’ are in the same inter. 
esting style. The three pages written 
by General Pershing in appreciation of 
Surgeon General Ireland are of special 
interest to his host of friends. 

The preparation of the book has in- 
volved a tremendous amount of rv 
search. Interest is heightened by 
many relatively complete quotations 
from letters or memories of partici- 
pants in various phases of activity and 
life. Facts are stated without pre}- 
udice. The author frequently e- 
presses his personal opinion on matters 
which have been or may be contro- 
versial. However, while these opinions 
are not history, they are stated in 4 
calm, unobtrusive way, and as they are 
those of an individual generally wel 
recognized as being competent by n@- 
ture, experience, and training to form 
sound opinions, they add to the valu 
and interest of the history. 

The book should be read by ever! 
one who has an interest in the cond 
tions which existed in the early days 
of the Army, by those who desire ‘0 
increase their knowledge of all phases 
of Army activity, and, of course, by 
all medical officers. 
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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the United States Infantry Association will be 
eld in the Infantry Building at 4:30 p. m., December 20, 1929. The election of 


fficers and members of the Exeeutive Couneil will take place at this meeting. 


Election of Officers 


Please indicate your vote on this ballot and send it to the Secretary, U. S. 


nfantry Association, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington D. C., so as to reach 
him not later than December 15, 1929. 


Vote for: one for president, one for vice president, seven for additional! 


members of the Exeeutive Council. Do not vote for same person for two offices. 


Ballot 


My vote for officers and for members of the Executive Council, U. S. 
nfantry Assoeiation, is as follows (put check mark before name) : 


For President 
Col. C. C. Allen Maj. Gen. S. O. Fuqua 


Col. F. W. Bugbee Lieut. Col. C. B. Hodges 
Col. J. L. DeWitt Brig. Gen. G. S. Simonds 


For Vice President 


Lieut. Col. J. R. Brewer 
Maj. S. B. Buckner, Jr. 
Col. F. W. Bugbee 

Col. R. J. Burt 

Lieut. Col. E. Butcher 
Col. J. L. DeWitt 

Maj. Gen. S. O. Fuqua 


Col. L. D. Gasser 


Lieut. Col. C. B. Hodges 


...Capt. P. E. Leiber 


Col. J. F. Preston 


Brig. Gen. G. 8. Simonds 
..Maj. W. H. Simpson 
.Col. D. L. Stone 


Col. W. W. Taylor 


Lieut. Col. C. H. Wright 
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For Additional Members of the Executive Council 


Col. C. C. Allen 

2d Lieut. T. H. Allen 
Maj. G. P. Baldwin 
Capt. P. G. Balear 
Maj. L. J. I. Barrett 
Maj. J. C. P. Bartholf 
Lieut. Col. J. R. Brewer 
Maj. S. A. Brown 
Maj. S. B. Buckner, Jr. 
Col. F. W. Bugbee 

Col. R. J. Burt 

Lieut. Col. E. Butcher 
Capt. G. B. Campbell 
Maj. T. B. Catron 
Lieut. Col. A. D. Chaffin 
Capt. W. J. Clear 
Maj. R. C. Cotton 
Col. E. Croft 

Maj. E. P. Denson 
Col. J. L. DeWitt 
Maj. D. D. Eisenhower 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Elliott 
M2ij. E. W. Fales 

Maj. E. L. Field 
Lieut. Col. W. S. Fulton 
Maj. Gen. 8. O. Fuqua 
Col. L. D. Gasser 
Capt. R. B. Gayle 
Lieut. Col. H. S. Grier 
Maj. W. H. Haislip 
Capt. F. B. Hayne 
Maj. L. S. Hobbs 


a ; 
Maj. W. H. Hobson : 

Lieut. Col. C. B. Hodges ‘ 
Col. C. F. Humphrey, Jr. 4 
1st Lieut. H. J. Hunt, Jr. f 
Col. M. S. Jarvis ; 


Maj. A. S. Kuegle 
Maj. J. W. Lang 
Capt. W. G. Layman 
Maj. B. R. Legge 
Capt. P. E. Leiber 
Capt. A. Lopez 

Maj. B. Magruder 
Maj. F. C. Mahin 
Col. C. H. Miller 


Maj. M. C. Mitchell 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Moore 
Lieut. Col. E. J. Moran 
Maj. J. D. Patch 

Lieut. Col. S. L. Pike 
Col. J. F. Preston 
Maj. P. L. Ranson 

Maj. E. F. Rice 

Brig. Gen. G. 8. Simonds 
Maj. W. H. Simpson 
Lieut. Col. M. E. Spalding 
Col. D. L. Stone 

Col. W. W. Taylor 
Maj. H. Terrell, Jr. 
Capt. H. A. Tonneson 
Col. L. J. Van Schaick 
Lieut. Col. C. H. Wright 
Capt. D. P. Yeuell 


(Signature) 





